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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 
BY A COUNTY SUTERINTENDENT. 


The system of county superintendents has now been long enough in 
operation in Wisconsin for the people of the state to fairly judge of it, 
and their verdict is that it is far preferable to the old town superin- 
tendency. Every attempt which has been made to abolish it and re- 
turn to the town superintendency has failed, until the few petitions 
which were presented last wizter for such a change were received by 
the Legislature with an expressive and contemptuous silence. It is 
plain that the people are generally satisfied, and that what little dissat- 
isfaction exists arises from dislike of certain superintendents, rather 
than the system itself. 

The advantages of the system may be summed up as follows: 

1. A superior class of men on the whole has been employed in the 
supervision of schools. It is easier to find one man ineach county who 
is qualified to supervise schools, and willing to undertake it, than to 
find one man in each town equally well qualified, who will do the work. 

2. A county superintendent, from the nature of the case, can make 
broader plans and carry them out, more thoroughly than a town super- 
intendent can. 

5. A much higher standard of qualification can be required by coun- 
ty superintendents than could be or was required by town superintend- 
ents. The examinations are now mostly public, and are uniform for the 
county. The unqualified candidates can be much more easily thrown 
cut than they could be, human nature being what it is, under the un- 
systematic, hasty private examinations of town superintendents. 

4, A much greater amount of institute work has been done than was 
possible under the old system. In some cases, asin that of Vicbahn of 
Sauk county and others, the county superintendent has done a great deal 
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of Institute work himself, in addition to that paid for by the state. In 
many cases, the examinations haye been made very profitable to teach- 
ers by institute work connected with them. 

5. The schools being thus grouped together by counties, (or super- 
intendent districts), there is room fora healthy rivalry between coun- 
ties, as to which shall have the best school system; a rivalry possible 
between sixty-three superintendent districts, but impossible between 
nearly a thousand towns. 

As contrasted with the old Town Superinteudency, therefore, the 
County Superintendency is a great improvement. But compared with 
an ideally perfect superintendency, it has several serious defects: 

1. In the character of the men often elected to the office. Selected 
as they are, by political conventions, and elected by the ordinary polit- 
ical machinery, it is not wonderful that unfit men are often elected to 
this place—men who know nothing about schools, who sometimes are 
not even capable of tuking a third grade certificate; men of no moral 
principle, or of bad habits; men who care nothing for the office except 
to draw their pay. Such men are very sure to lower the standard of 
the teachers in their counties. 

2. If an efficient superintendent attempts to raise the standard ip 
in his county, he must of course make enemies of some persons by 
that course, and politics being what they are, it is comparatively easy 
for a few disaffected persons to play on popular prejudices enough: to 
throw out a too cflicient superintendent at the next election. There are 
some counties in which this is not the case; but in most the superin- 
tendent is constantly hampered by the kaowledge that his best plans 
for promoting the efficiency of the schools are liable to be scattered to 
the winds by the result of the next election. Most superintendents, 
therefore, cannot do all that they see is necessary to be done, because 
their office is a political office and liable to be taken f.om them by better 
politicians but worse superintendents. 

3. The radical defect of the County Superintendency is that it can- 
not secure such a supervision of the schools as they need. In the 
smaller counties this is not the case. But in most of the counties it is 
as much as the superintendent can do to make a hasty visit to each 
school once aterm. And in the larger counties even this is impossible. 
Hasty visits of an hour or two are of some value, but no thorough in- 
spection of schools of any size can be made ir that time. Monthly re- 
ports from teachers can only partly make up for this. This defect is in 
the nature of the County Superintendency itself. It is not the fault of 
individual superintendents, but of the system. 

Now is there any way to remedy these defects? I think there are se- 
veral ways in which they might be remedied. 
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To secure better men it is but a partial answer to say, pay them better. 

In many counties that would work well; in others it would simp- 
ly make the office a more desirable one for politicians to scramble for. 
Undoubtedly if county superintendents were paid as much as good 
teachers are paid, such men as Lloyd of Columbia county, Kanouse, of 
Dane, Barns, of Kenosha and Shaw of Winnebago last year, and others 
like them in previous years, would not have resigned; but on the con- 
trary they would have remained in office for many years, and other men 
ofequal ability and energy would accept the office who now cannot 
afford to take it. As it is no superintendent does his duty unless he 
dees a great deal more work for the school than he is paid for. But 
in many counties the result would simply be to make office better worth 
the while fer politicians to fight over, and no better men would be 
elected if the salary was increased. The remedy for all this is to take 
the office out of politics. It is in no sense a political office, and men 
ought not to be elected to it for political reasons. Our legislature did 
a wise thing in putting the election for this office in the years when most 
county officers are not elected. They would have done a wise thing haa 
they put the election in the spring, as that of judge is now. This can 
uow be done at any session of the legislature, and I for one hope it may 
be done. This change would involve no great revolution in the politi- 
cal habits of our people, no change in our constitution, no departure 
from the regular method of choosing all offices by the people, and it 
would in most cases, if not always, leave the people free to choose can- 
didates upon their merits, without regare to their politics, and I for 
one, believe that the interest which our people have in our common 
schools, would lead them, generally to choose the very best men they 
could get, if the office was once taken out of politics. Then pay su- 
perintendents at least as well as the best teachers in their districts are 
paid, and a superior class of men will be obtained and retained. 

2. The change proposed above can be carried out easily and in ac- 
cordance with the habits of our people, and it is therefore a practical 
change to propose, because it is not a violent one. If with this the 
State Superintendent should take the responsibility which the schoo! 
law gives to him, of fixing the standard of the different counties, and 
should instruct the county superintendent in the duties of their oflice,. 
ana see that his instructions are carried out 1m some regular and syste- 
matic manner, county superintendents could do much more than they 
now can, to raise the standard of teachers and of scholars. Now, each 
superintendent must work for himself, forming his own plans, bearing 
all the responsibility of his efforts to advance the schools in his district 
and learning only by experience or by the valuable but brief session of 
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the superintendent’s convention. And the result is that the more a 
county needs to have a thorough overhauling and shaking up in educa- 
tional matters, the less likely is it, in most cases, to be done. Occa- 
sionally a superintendent when sustained by the best men of his dis- 
trict can do such work as was done by Cheney in Walworth county, by 
Rosenkrans in Columbia, by Graham in Kenosha, by Shaw in Wirne- 
bago, and by other noble men like them. But these are exceptional men 
in exceptional counties. Ordinarily a superintendent, unless he propo- 
ses to make a martyr of himself, and make his ideas also odious or 
ridiculous, must not try too much to raise the standard. Superintend- 
ents are elected by the people, and the people are watchful that super- 
intendents, like other officers, shail be honest and shall earn their salary. 
But the people are also conservative in educational matters, and dis- 
erastful of novelties. Hence if the State Superintendent (or the Board 
at Normal Regents, for that matter), could compel supeiintendents to do 
that which most of them are anxious to do now, the standard could be 
eaised much easier than it is now. And what is more, a constant plan 
of improvement in educational matters could he carried out in all parts 
of the state, and be carried on from year to year, without being seri- 
wusly atfected by changes of superintendents. 

Thus far [have proposed changes which are not revolutionary, and 
which could therefore be easily introduced and carried out. Other 
‘nuch more serious changes in the system have been proposed. Hon. 
J.T. Krxaston some time ago proposed in the JourNat or Epucarion 
that superintendents should be appointed by the state superintendent, 
one for each Senate District. There is no doubt that superintendents 
appointed for larger districts, without regard to politics, could do very 
much more to raise the standard of teachers, to introduce better meth- 
ods of instruction, to do away with bad school-houses, and to better 
the schools every way, than superintendents can generally now do. 
They would be better qualified and better paid; they would be more 
independent in their action; and they would be more likely to work 
harmoniously upon a general plan for the whole state. There is no 
doubt of the desirableness of such an arrangement. Whether it would 
be approved by the people of the state or by the legislature, is quite 
another question, which I am not prepared to speak upon. Such a 
change would be constitutional. Under article XIII, section 9, of our 
state constitution, Cownty Superiatendents of schools must be either 
elected by the people or appointed by the boards of supervisors. But 
under the same section, if the state were divided into districts of con- 
venient size, whether Senate Districts or not. superintendents of schools 
for tle several districts could bs appointed by the State Superintendent, 
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or by the Governor, or by the Board of Normal Regents, or by any 
other proper authority that the leyislature may designate. 

3. But the weakest point of the county superintendency is the in- 
spection cf schools. The most eflicient superintendent in an average 
county can only visit each school twice a year. According to their re- 
ports to the State Superintendent, the most did not near do that last 
year. For an eflicient inspection of the schools, conducted as they are 
mostly by young teachers, two visits each term are none too much. 
This is just twice as much as can be done in most counties, and four or 
five times as much as can be done in such counties as Grant with its 244 
schools and departments, Sauk with its 178, or Walworth with its 166, 
Such counties as these ought to be divided into two superintendent 
districts, as counties no larger are. In most of the counties the super- 
intendent can visit schools hurriedly once or twice a year, and that is 
all; but such visits as he can give, although teo brief and too few, are 
yet indispensable to him, in learning the condition of schools and the 
ability of teachers to teach. 

I think the general feeling of all who have thought on this subject is, 
that any change in our present system should be toward a greater 
rather than a less amount of supervision of the schools. 

This must be done by either limiting the superintendent’s districts o1 
by creating some additional form of supervision. The project of limit- 
ing superintendent districts to assembly districts or to 106 schools or so. 
has been brought before educational bodies in this state several times, 
and has never met with much favor. 

Can there, then, be some additional form of supervision created? 1 
think there can be and ought to be. If the Town System of school 
government were adcpted by the state, ss all the best educators of the 
state desire, the secretary of the Town Board of Education wouid of 
course supervise the schools of the town and be paid for it, and could 
also report to the County Superintendent. But if the Town System is 
not adopted, a supervision of schools could easily be secured by making 
it the duty of the Town Clerks to visit the schools in their towns, say, 
once a month, or twice a term, and report to the County Superintend- 
ent, and be paid for this as for their other services. The Town Clerks 
should do it, because they are already school officers, because they are 
generally intelligent men and men with a good business faculty, and be- 
cause they are generally continued in office from year to year. They 
should report to the County Superintendent so as to secure a more 
punctual and thorough discharge of their duty, and so as to keep the 
County Superintendent informed upon the condition of the schools. 
And they should be paid for their time, because there is no other way 
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of compelling them to doit. Or,the County Superintendent might 
be empowered to appoirt one or more Assistant Superintendents, pay 
them and have them report to himself. If Hon. J. T. Kineston’s pro- 
posal were to be adopted, that superintendents should have larger dis- 
tricts, it would be necessary to have assistant superintendents. 

I think that we ought to have the following changes: If we retain 
the County superintendency, the election should be in the spring, and 
the salary should be increased; in the larger counties the superintend- 
ent should be allowed an assistant; the State Superintexdent should as- 
sume or be given greater authority over the County Superintendents; 
the Town Clerk should visit schools and report to the County Super- 
intendent. Or, if it is possible, let superintendents be appointed for 
larger districts whose business should be to examine teachers and hold 
local Institutes, and who should be aided in the work of supervising 
schools by assistants of their own selection. 


+e 
“POOR JOE.”—A TEMPERANCE STORY. 
3Y PEN. 


CHAPTER 


‘'o a poor country-schoolmaster who spends all his days in a more or 
‘ss dingy school-room, and who returns home evening after evening 
‘o tind the company there tired, dull, or too much occupied with their 
ndividual cares or duties to be sociable; to find the only paper or mag- 
zine (for which the schoolmaster pays) in the hands of one who never 
velinquishes his prey until the last word on the last page, or outside 
‘over is read; and to find the lamp appropriated by half a dozen per. 
sons intent on finishing some job—to such a worn and weary man, I 
say, what greater blessing can be bestowed on him than a good neigh- 
hor’ Thrice blessed be the man who invented hospitality! To me it 
uways seemed the greatest of social virtues and a pure fountain of 
wrotherly love, for it shows genuine appreciation of the beautiful 
words, ‘** For what ye do unto the least of them, ye do unto me.” 
Farmer Perkins was my good neighbor. What I would have done 
without him in the snow-bound winters of ’70 and *71, I dare not imag- 
ine. I was his welcome guest many a long winter’s evening, and while 
the storm raged without we would sit in front of a roaring hickory 
fire, and talk or read, or sing old-fashioned folk-songs and our ever in- 
spiring national airs, until midnight came, and I regretfully left my 
place at the fireside and went home, glowing with that peculiar and 
warm feeling of satisfaction that pervades our physical and mental 
system after a well-spent hour of recreation. 
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I have been the guest of many a household and often enjoyed myself 
well, but nowhere have I found better cheer or better conversation than 
at farmer Perkin’s. There was an indescribable air of comfort about 
the whole house, which neither fine furniture nor the luxury of art can 
impart to a dwelling, and which is solely the result of an indefinable, 
yet perceptible harmony, of a fitness of every thing in it, and espec- 
ially of its inmates. I think itis the latter, principally, that create a 
home. 

Mrs. Perkins was one of the old-fashioned and nearly extinct species 
of housewives who marry their husbands “for better or worse,” 
who actually believe it a duty to be « “ help-meets” to them, and who 
not only have found their “sphere,” but are contented in it. She 
combined common sense with rare good nature, and was such a woman 
as one might wish his own mother to be. One of her great (perhaps 
her greatest) merits was, that she brought up her children after her 
own pattern. Thus her oldest daughter, Polly, promised to be her 
mother’s counterpart some future day, much to the satisfaction of young 
Miller, Polly’s suitor. 

But the most interesting member of the household was Lambert Per- 
kins, 2 man nearly sixty years of age; in person he was tall and gaunt, 
resembling Abraham Lincoln in form and features, and like his great 
countryman, he could boast of but little learning, being a self-taught 
man. The resemblance to Lincoln was still greater from a mental point 
of yew; he, too, combined a remarkable memory with great percept- 
ive powers, a deep and genuine pathos with a keen relish for innocent 
humor. He had a real thirst for knowledge, a modest, yet eager long- 
ing to be the equal of greater spirits and a desire to share with them 
the realms of thought. His mind, like that of Burns, was constantly 
revolving some interesting problem, engaging in lofty speculations eyen 
while guiding the plow, or while doing his prosaic chores about the 
barn or field. He had not the sublime gift of clothing his thoughts in 
the language ‘of the poet, but they were full of subtle poetry that 
charmed his hearer, yet eluded his analysis, like the odor of distant 
flowers. But for all this he was not sentimental; he was tco manly for 
that, and his poetic fancies never impaired his love of honest labor, as 
is so often the case with those who aspire to soar to the dizzy heights 
of Parnassus, yet lack the wings that are to carry them aloft. 

This peculiar blending of the poetic and the practical, the pathetic 
and the dive, farmer Perkins shared with many who have sprung from 
our fresh western soil. 

IT was not the only guest of this genial family; Polly’s lover came 
as regularly as I did, though for a different purpose. He generally sat 
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between Polly and her mother, dividing his attentions between them, 
or whittling extra fine kindling for the morrow. Once in a while a 
neighbor would drop in, but not often enough to influence the spirit of 
our circle—probably because the spirit imbibed here never changed its 
singular form to the plural; ours was a rather bibulous community and 
one that generally partook its“ spirit” in the distilled form. But home- 
made cider and small-beer were the strongest drinks ever offered to 
farmer Perkins’s gues‘s, and that kept his hearth free from undesirable 
callers. On the other hand, none knew better than Mrs. Perkins how 
to prepare “ the cup that cheers but not inebriates,” and her crisp but- 
tered toast partook of the excellence of her own dear self. 

One evening I was surprised to finding neighbor Calker, generally 





called the “ Boss,” at Perkins’s. He was one of the leading men inthe 
town, a large, fattish man, witha florid face and swaggering gait 
shrewd, and not overwise in his political and administrative dealings. 
He always held some oflice or other, and although everbody ealled him 
a rascal, he never lacked public favor, since it is a part of cur creed to 
admire smartness without regard to the form in which it appears. 


‘¢ Rather surprised to see me here, eh ?” 


was Calker’s greeting as | 
entered; and giving my hand a squeeze and puffing the fumes of strong 
liquor recentiy imbibed into my face as he spoke, he continued, “ well, 
you know I cxme on a rather delicate errand ; we are going to build 3 
mecting house, ha, ha! and Iam sent to inquire whether we couldn’t 
hire Parson Perkins to do the preaching, you know; he’s strong on the 
moralizing subject and would save us the building of a parsonage. 
By the by, couldn’t you lead the choir, Mr. Pen, and play the organ 
(hand organ, of course)? We'd be much obliged to you. Salary no 
object, to you, you know, ha, ha!” And the “ boss” laughed uproari- 
ously at his joke. 

“If you are a sample cf my future congregation, boss, I had better 
let preaching alone,” said Perkins, dryly. “I know that you never saw 
the inside of a church these thirty years, but you make it up ina perfect 
knowledge of all the saloons and taverns of the town.” 

“ That’s so, by gum! And I don’t think it hurts me either. How 
you can stay at home moping about the house instead of coming to the 
tavern once in a while, is just a mystery to me, Perkins. I should 
think the women folk would get tired of having you at home all the 
time; now, don’t you, Mrs. Perkins? I dare say you sometimes wish 
he were off for a day or evening,” and’ Calker winked at the worthy 
matron in his knowing manner. 

“ Really, I never had such a wish,” the lady replied. “I never 
find my husband in the way, and when evening comes I like to have 
1im with us. Polly and I should feel very lonesome without him.” 
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‘* Charming, I declare! Here is a man who cares for nobody but 
himself and family, and a woman who never gets tired of his com- 
qo? 


pany 


“ That is not at all surprising, at least as far as I am concerned,” 
continued our hostess, ignoring the half-concealed sneer of the veteran 
tippler. ‘ We women-folk have few chances of improvement, and we 
must rely in this respect on the help of our husbands and brothers. 
Now, if they go the tavern, we not only lose their society, but also 
their conversation, and with it our chances for getting information on 
all those topics that men discuss, and of which women ought not to be 
entirely ignorant. Lambert stays at home, reads the papers to us, and 
draws pleasant and suitable company into our circle, all of which we 
should lose if he went to other places for amusement and entertain- 
ment. And I think his gain would in no instance balance ow Joss.” 

“ Why, Mrs. Perkins, you are a regular woman’s rights supporter! 
I expect to see you sign the ‘ female suffrage bill,’ and become a candi- 
date for the oflice of town-clerk or the like; or at least you'll agitate in 
behalf of that pending temperance bill, for I believe you are in favor of 
the abolition of our saloons, are you not?” 

“T certainly am, neighbor Calker, aniso is my husband.” 

“ And you, Mr. Miller?” 

“*T? total abstinence, of course!” 

‘“¢ And our pedagogue?” 

“ Ditto, ditto, boss.” 

** Ha, ha, a regular quorum!” laughed boss Calker. “A ‘respectable 
minerity,’ you know, and one who will never cause one drop of liquor 
less to be distilled or consumed! But what on earth has set you 
against drinking? Moderate drinking, you know, that’s no sin, and no 
man is obliged to drink more than he can stand. I’m sure, liquor is 
not to blame if one man out of ahundred tecomes a drunkard, no more 
than we blame our food because it makes some people gluttons.” 

“ Well, Caiker,” said farmer Perkins, “ I never knew a good cause 
that was not slandered, nor a bad cause that did not find its defenders. 
But bcth the weakness and strength of such a defense lies in the false 
logic employed in the system of sophisms that supports it, and in the 
ignorance of the masses that allow themselves to be blindfolded in order 
to subserve selfish ends. The greed of man offers a tempting poison, 
ungoverned appetite yields to the temptation, and paid menials of the 
press, the senate and the rostrum, invent sophistic excuses for the one, 
and new inducements for the other.” 

“ False logic is used on both sides, I think, for I never read a temperance 
tract or article, without finding about nine-tenths of it to consist of un- 
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mitigated bosh. How’s that, Parson, since you claim all the truth for 
your side?” 

“T think [know why our temperance lecturers and writers fail to reach 
you,” replied the other. “The majority of them take the wrong field, they 
make temperance appear as the handmaid of religion, of sectarian re- 
ligion, and thus fail to impress a large and ever growing clement of our 
population—those who belong to no church, and whose leaders thus 
find ample occasion to cry out against temperance as a mere church- 
dogma, warning “ the people ” against supporting a measure which will 
straightway lead them into the arms of methodism, and (so they say) 
which will end in establishing a bigoted state-church, and a sort of 
Protestant Inquisition; none but “ Reverends ” will then be elected 
presidents and governors, and liberty will leave us forever.” 

“ Well, isn’t there a grain of truth in all this? You can’t deny that 
it is the church party—those who want the bible read in our public 
schools, ete.. who support the temperance movement.” 

“JT do not deny that maay, perhaps the great majority of our tem- 
perance advocates, are religious; but there are many who do not pro- 
fess Christianity, and who are kept frora supporting the cause because 
many of its adherents make the great mistake of identifying it with 
their particular church, or at least with religion in a general sense.”’ 

“ But what is it if it isn’t a religious ‘movement,’ I’d like to know? 
say it’s the Methodists that got up the whole mess.” 

“T, for one, deny that temperance is identical with any church; if it 
were a mark of her superior truths, then the Mokammedans would be 
in possession of the true faith. Temperance is simply @ question of 
moral excellence and of physical and psychological laws—just the same 
as the moral law of chastity, and the laws of proper nutrition and of 
mental culture. It involves the important question of its good or evil 
influence on our moral, mental, and physical self, and the decision can 
be rendered only by a jury composed of eminent moralists, philosophers 
(not sophists, mind you, no matter how eminent), and physicians. If 
such a jury were to deliberate on the matter and, in the light of sci- 
ence, decide, there could could be no doubt as to our victory—or, 
rather, there is no doubt, for science and logic have long ago decided 
in our favor, and the history of every day of the year confirms the opin- 
ion that temperance—that is, a moderate use of every gift of God—is 
the true path to health, wealth, and happiness.” 


sd acincalapenaipi SS 

Snow me the nation that has the best schools, and I will show you the 
foremost nation. If the world dces not acknowledge this to-day, it will 
to-morrow.—JuLes Semone, Prauce, 1865, 
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CHART OF THE ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 
RY E. PHILBROOK, WAUSAU. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In the May number of the Journan or Epvca- 
TION, is 2 Table of Elemeutary Sounds, called “ Ritie Chart,” by C. A. 
Thompson, of Kilbourn City. 

The arrangement is reformatory, and in the right direction; yet there 
are omissions of well established sounds, compounds put in with ele- 
ments, and other objectional features in the filling out of the scheme, 
that will render it unfit for general use. 

he 6 in not, the 4 in past, and the w in will, are omitted; q is put in 
as an element, and as distinct from 4; and in the list of vowels, a in 
art, stands as along vowel element, and as the cognate of ev in her, 
which is placed in the column of short vowel elements. 

The truth is, @7 in art contains tivo elements, a in father, and the 
smooth or untrilled r=iir; and ev in her contains two elements, e and 
the smooth #=er. 

The terms ** Tense” and “ Lax,” for long and short vowels respect- 
ively, I do not think are the best; nor as good as the terms now in use. 
I forbear to criticise more at present: but send you my scheme and 
classification of the elementary sounds, with definitions of terms, where 
necessary to the understanding of them. I have purposely made my 
Chart conform in appearance and arrangement with Mr. Thompson’s, as 
far as my sense of propriety would permit; so that the two charts may 
be more easily compared, and their merits judged of. 


I. UNOBSTRUCTED. 


1. Vocals. 

Primary. Secondary. 
1, 0, as in do. 9, u, as in put. 
2. 6, as in no. 10. 0, as in propose, coat, stone, local. 
3, é, as in me, HH. 7,.asin 4& 
‘+. e, as in her. 2. Tl, as in up. 
5. i, as in mate. 13. ¢, as in met. 
6. 4, as in fair. 14. &, as in fat. 
7. ii, as in ah. 15. a, as in past. 
8. a, as inall. 16. 6, as in not. 

Vocal Glides. 

1. u, as in unite. 2. ii, as in tune. 
" 


d. OU, as in our. 4, i, as in ice. 
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2. Coalescents. 


Vocal. Whispered. 

1. w, as in will. 2. wh, as in while. 

0. Y, as im yet. pe tat Farm Mee hs 
a ee 4, h, as in hat. 


II. OBSTRUCTED. 


Ist. Abrupts. 


Voiced. Whispered. 
b, as in but. p, as in pin. 
d, as in dip. t, as in tip. 
j, as in join. ch, as in chin. 
g, as in get. k, as in kit. 
2d, Simple Continuants. 
v, as in vine. f, as in fine. 
th, as in the. th, as in thin. 
Z, aS in zone. S, as in so, 


s=zh, as in pleasure. — sh, as in shine. 


3d. Liquid Continuants. 
1, as in let. 
r, as in rat—trill. 
r, as in art, her—incipient trill, cr smooth r. 


t+th. Nasal Continuants. 


m, as in man. ( At the end of a syllable, after a consonant, 
+ or a suppressed vocal, they are scmetimes 

n, 2s in now. ( liquids. 

ng, as in sing. 


PROXIMATE ELEMENTS. 





Diphthongs. 
oi, as in oil—pure diphthong. 
er, as in her—impure diphthong. 

Syllabic characters, to be used in a New Alphabet, for the sake of 
brevity. 

[We are unable to give some of these characters, as the printing 
office contains nothing of the kind, but we would explain that they are 
designed to represent: 

1. The “ voiced ” sound, heard in the last syllable of eli-sion. 
2. The “ whispered ” sound, heard in the last syllable of na-tion. 


3. The “ voiced ” sound, heard in the first syllable of ex-ample. 
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4. The “ whispered ” sound, heard in the first syilable of ex-cellent. 


For the last named whispered sound, x aud # are proposed to be 
used,as now; for the last named voiced sound, as heard in example, x, ”, 





i. c., the same letters, underscored.—Eps. | 


DEFINITIONS AND REMARKS. 


A vocal is an unobstructed sound, and is, or may be, the “ base of a 
syllable.” The character representing it is called a vowel. 

A coalescent is an unobstructed sound, but is never the base of a syl- 
lable. It always precedes a vocal, and coalesces with it. 

The primary vocals are by some called long vowels, and the secondary 
vocals, short vowels. 

The primary and secondary vocals are coynates of each other. 

In emitting the vocal glides, the sound begins with the organs in the 
position for emitting one vocal, and glides ranidly to, or toward that of 
another. If each of the parts cannot be given by itself, distinctly, the 
glide is called a pure element, as ii in tune; but if each part of the 
@lide can be given by itself distinctly, it is called @ prowiimate element 
—« diphthong, as oi in oil,=ai. 


he coalescents are both vocal, and whispered: two of them are ceg- 
nates of each other; the other two have no cognates. 

The obstructed sounds, and their characters, are, for convenience in 
speaking, sometimes called consonants: but w, wh, y, and h, should 
never be called consonants, because they represent unobstructed sounds 
like the vowels: they form an intermediate class, and may be called 
coalescents. 

The abiupts are by some, called explodents. ‘The abrupts and simple 
continuants are arranged in pairs, voiced, and whispered. 

The voiced sounds are by some, called subtonies, and by others, sub- 
vocals. The whispered sounds are also called atonics, mutes, or aspi- 
cates. 

The incipient trill, or smooth r, is always preceded by the sound ii as 
in art, ore as in her: when by the former, the letter a is always ex- 
pressed; but when by the latter, a vowel is sometimes written, as e, u, 
etc., and sometimes omitted, and the vowel power included with the r: 
in this case, the r is an impure diphthong, as in sow. 

A diphthong is cone, or two letters representing vo elementary sounds 
closely united, one, or both being a vocal. The term dipthong is aiso 
applied to the combined sound thus formed. 

If both sounds are vocals, it is a pure diphthong; but if only one of 
the sounds is a vocal, it is aa impure diphthong. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS AND STUDENT'S. 
A LETTER. 


(Though not intended for publication, we give this letter for the sake of its sug- 


gestions. | 
‘ F GALENA, Iuu., April 16, 1872. 

Rey. J. B. Prapr—Dear Siv—Your favor of the 1ith inst. has just 
arrived, and I know you will kindly permit me to answer the same. 
My views of educatien, cr better, of primary education, coincide with 
the short articles sent to you; but I can hardly see that they are ahead 
of the times. Thousands of teachers and millions of citizens think as 
I do; this I verily believe. No people in the world is as progressive as 
the American, and I do not doubt a moment in regard to the great edu- 
cational development of this grand nation, in the near future. Why 
not? If we carefully watch the proceedings of the Farmers’ Clubs, 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Societies, the discontent of our lead- 
ing citizens and practical men with the management of our educational 
institutions, even of our Normal Schools and Industrial Universities, 
we are led to the belief that our schools will be forced to economize 
both in time and money, to adopt a more practical direction in our edu- 
cational system, and teach our children according to the wants of our 
people. Wisconsin has certainly made great progiess in the proper 
direction. But would not a law that would exempt a student wlio has 
finished properly the first year’s course of a State Normal School, for 
two or three years, from examination by a county superintendent, fill 
these schools at once with candidates for teaching instead of academic 
students? Would not a proper gradation of this kind work wonders? 
Do not those schools generally attempt too much, run too high? Is 
not the beginning of the education, so far as the common schools are 
concerned, neglected? Do we give the proper, definite methods in the 
Normal Schools to teach the common English branches? After the 
scholars have learned to think, read, write and reason, or after they 
have, by proper developments, gained strength and self-reliance, then 
they can be taught by a college graduate as weil as by a Normal Schcol 
craduate. If I am ahead of the times I cannot help it, but I think 
every teacher should stand on the same ground. Only a little retiec- 
tion must necessarily lead them to the same result. What I say in re- 
gard to the common branches, but especially of “ Natural Hisiory in 
No. 6 of the Prairie Farmer,” is daily practiced by the intelligent 
farmer and mechanic in the education of their children at home. Why 
do not our teachers adopt the same plan? Are they not in the parcnt’s 
place? 
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At present cur schools are taught by the books of persons who never 
received a commission to write books for the common schools. The 
expenses for text-books are only surpassed by the expenses for fencing. 
Both might be reduced to one-third of the present cost. 

Suppose the text-books for Wisconsin or Illinois were written and 
published for any of these states, after proper examination by a com- 
mittee, a prize paid forthe one adopted, the printing and binding given 
to the lowest bid, the adopted book introduced into every school, what 
2. great difference would this bring into the present mode of buying 
and changing books? 

Aud if there should exist uniformity in text-books, how easy would 
the Normal teacher, or the agent, find his task of instructing the 
teacher at the school or at the Isstitute. 

The form could easily be given, but the proper spirit should not be 
wanting. An ardent desire of doing our full duty, love for the work 
of education, a heart full of love to the scholars under our charge, and 
especially a keen realization of our great, everlasting responsibilities, 
will be necessary to success. 

But I am afraid that my letter is growing too lengthy. My sincere 
thanks for your kind remarks. If you should find time to correct me, 
I would thankfully receive your suggestions. 

Next Monday we open the summer term of ten weeks. By the 26th 
of June we shal! close; but no vacation for me, for we build the hall, 
which will occupy all my time. 


Most respectfully yours, J. WERNLI. 
P.S. In the future I will try to enter the methodics with more and 
cooler arguments. 


ee _ 


WANTED—A BETTER SYSTEM. 
BY A DANE COUNTY TEACHER. 

Independence in thought and action is one of the things to be aimed 
at in instruction. Every teacher knows that this can be secured to the 
pupil, only as he is made to depend upon self, instead of upon teacher 
or classmate. ‘To insure this self-dependence in scholars, communica- 
tion, as far es possible must be dune away with in the school-room. In 
a school of sixty pupils, whose ages range from twelve to twenty years, 
I know of no better way to prevent communication than to place them 
upon their honor with respect it. With no reward for “ perfect,” save 
that which is innate for doing right, no punishment for “ imperfect,” 
until there be flagrant violation of a wholesome rule, I fail to see 
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inducements to falsehood which must not be met at every age and in 
every phase of human life. With younger scholars I should fear 
results; but the youth of twelve is as morally responsible for his acts, 
in some things, as the man of thirty, and where can he be made to feel 
and assume this responsibility better than in the school room? While 
[ shudder at the thought of placing temptation in the path of any, still 
if scholars are taught that they are responsible for their acts, not to the 
teacher, but to themselves, and to their Maker, that in a society like 
the school room, sacrifice must be made for general good, that they are 
laboring--not to secure the smile of approbation, or to avoid the frown 
of displeasure, but to develop immortal powers, I can but believe that 
the evils arising from the self-reporting system will be as few as in any 
other, and that they will be concomitant, rather than induced by the 
system. The question in the school rcom is: how can the greatest 
good be secured to the greatest numbers. ‘To conduct a recitation 
with energy and success, requires the undivided attention of the teacher ; 
hence, pupils are, of necessity, left to act their own pleasure to a cer- 
tain degrce, or classes are neglected. Why noé then call them to an 
account fur the deeds done through the day? 

I practice this system, not because I have all faith that it is the best, 
but for the reason that in my experience it has best accomplished the 
object sought; and until something better for doing away with com- 
munication in school be presented, I cannot agree with “Old Maid,” 
that ‘* Any teacher knows, or ought to know, that the self-reporting 


system is a great error in teaching.” 
—- 
THE ART OF SECURING ATTENTION, 
BY J. 8. GALLAGHER, BLOOMING GROVE, WIS. 


By attention I mean fixidity of thought, the concentration of the 
whole mind upon one subject at a time: that effort of will by which we 
are enabled to follow what we hear or read without losing a particle of 
the meaning to be conveyed. 

1 do not doubt that to many the thought occurs: This indeed is the 
one thing which I most want. If I could oniy secure attention, what 
an admirable Teacher I should make! How happy I should be in my 
work! How much success and usefulness would follow my efforts! 
Now this is a very natural reflection, but it will be my object to prove 
to you that it is not a very sound one, and that attention must not be 
tooked upon as the condition of our being good teachers, but rather as 
the result of our being so. 

Let us first of all acknowledge to ourselves that attention such as we 
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want to get frem pupils, is a very hard thing for them to give. You 
and J, eveu when we have the strongest sense of duty urging us to at- 
tend to a subject, often find that it is next to impossible to chain our 
thoughts resolutely down to it. The memory of yesterday’s pleasure, 
or the business of to-morrow will intrude on our minds. I think it 
important at the outset that we should be avare of these two simple 
facts: First, that fixed attention is a hard thing for any to give; and 
second, that it is hard to require it when not given. For you know, as 
teachers, that however hard it may be to gain attention, we must get it 
if we are to do any good at all. It is of no use to tell pupils things 
which go no deeper than the surface of their minds. 

Let me tell you first how you will not gain attention: You willnot get 
it by claiming it by demanding it as a right, or by entreating it as a fav- 
or. Depend upon it that attention got by threats, by authority, by pro- 
mise, or indeed by any external means, is nota genuine, effective thing. 
The real attention, such as alone can serve the purpose of a teacher, 
must always be obtained by that which is worth a child’s hearing; and 
it must be said in such a manner that he shall feel it worth his hearing. 
Let me here mention one or two merely mechanical devices for main- 
taining attention; of course these are not the highest, but they some- 
times are useful, nevertheless: For insiance, children need change of 
posture. The restlessness which is often complained of in pupils is not 
a fault, but a constitutional necessity. It is positively painful to them 
to remain in one attitude long. We ought to be awsre of this, and 
occasionally, when attention flags, let the whole school stand for a short 
time, or go through some some simple cxercise in gymnastics, or en- 
gage in anything that will produce or require movement. You will of- 
ten find that in this way your school willbe refreshed. When the body 
has had its lawful claims recognized, the mind will be more at leisure 
to devote itself to the lessons. The sense of weariness will disappear 
and the work of teaching proceed with more cheerfulness. I might 
mention other methods of securing attention but this is sufficient, as 
teachers of experience can devise methods of their own. 

One of the efficient means of kindling the interest and claiming the 
attention of children is the power of using good and striking illustra- 
tions. Now how many of us are there who can tell a story well, or 
who can so describe a thing which we have seen that those who hear 
our description shall think they can almost see it too? Yet a person is 
not a perfect teacher until he can do th's, and no appeals to the reason 
and feeling of a child will be as effective as they might be unless we 
can also appeal to their imagination. Need I remind you how con- 
stantly this priuciple is recognized in the Parables of our Lord and 


Saviour? How he delivered to us (indirectly) truths through the me- 
2—[ Vor. Il.—No. 7.] 
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dium of things that our eyes may behold; doctrines and principles and 
deep lessons which otherwise his hearers could not have perceived? 
We all have noticed what interest a child will take in seeing a picture 
or hearing a pleasing story told. But some may say that picture-teach- 
ing is rot beneficial. Such I would refer to the great Teacher himself. 
We are apt to listen most attentively to something taught to us indi- 
rectly. It is for this reason that indirect teaching, which is wrapped 
up in stories, often secures more attention than teaching of a more direct 
and didactic kind. 

But some prosaic readers may say, “This is more the attribute of 
the poet than the teacher. Therefore I must learn to do without it.” 
I cannot help sympathizing with any one who speaks thus. We all 
may mend ourselves a great deal in this respect if we try. Suppose 
we always keep in view the necessity of rendering our teaching more 
vivid, and are always on the watch for material by which it may be 
made so, I believe we shall thus take a step in the right direction; at 
least, any teacher whose heart is in his werk may do all this, and may 
become a very interesting instructor without being a poet, and with- 
out peculiar natural gifts. But one of the chief safeguards of atten- 
tion, after all, is to determine that whatever we teach we will not goon 
unless we carry the whole class with us. It is far better to do a little 
thoroughly than a great deal unsoundly. 

We are, I hope, brought by these reflections within sight of the one 
great rule on which not merely all attention, but all true success in 
teaching depends, viz: we must try to feel with the children to under- 
stand their nature and to discern what is going on in their minds. Do 
not half the faults of our teaching arise from want of thorough ac- 
quaintance with the little ones and a waat of a true insight into their 
mental and moral nature? Does not this ignorance on our part lie at 
the root of much of the inattention of which we complain? We 
must not set up a man’s standard to measure a child by, but always ask 
ourselves, what is proper for metosay. Such a teacher will be sure to 
win attention, and when he has won it will be likely to keep it. 

+> 
THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

[Mr. B. W. REynoyps, Principal of the Madison High School, has obligingly 
furnished us with the following full answer to a question in the Query Box.--Eps.] 

The Supreme Court of the United States consists of a Chief Jus- 
tice and eight Associate Justices. The Chief Justice is Salmon P. 
Chase of Ohio. The Associate Justices are as follows: 


Nathan Clifford of Maine, Samuel Nelson of New York, 
William Strong of Pennsylvania, Joseph Bradley of New Jersey, 
Noah i. Swayne of Ohio, David Davis of Illinois, 


Samuel F. Miller of Iowa, Stephen J. Field of California. 
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The United States are divided into nine circuits, as follows: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, constitute the First 
Circuit; Vermont, Connecticut and New York, the Second Circuit; 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, the Third Circuit; Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Nerth Carolina and South Carolina, the 
Fourth Cireuit; Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas, the Fifth Cireuit; Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky and Tennessee, the 
Sixth Circuit; Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin, the Seventh Circuit; 
Towa, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Nebraska and Minnesota, the Eighth 
Cireuit; Cregon, Nevada and California, the Ninth Circuit. The Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court are allotted to these several circuits by order 
of the Court. Justice Clifford is allotted to the First Circuit; Nelson, 
to the Second; Strong, to the Third; Chase to the Fourth; Bradley, to 
the Fifth; Swayne, to the Sixth; Davis, to the Seventh; Miller, to the 
Highth; and Field, to the Ninth. 

In each circuit there is also a Circuit Judge, in accordance with a law 
approved April, 1869. The following are the Circuit Judges of the 
United States: 

1st circuit, Geo. F. Shepley, Portland, Me. 

2d circuit, Louis B. Woodruff, New York city 

3d circuit, William McKennan, Washington, Penn. 
4th circuit, Hugh H. Bond, Baltimore, Md. 

dth circuit, Wm. B. Woods, Montgomery, Ala. 

6th ciremt, H. H. Emmons, Detroit, Mich. 

7th circuit, Thomas Drummond, Chicago, III. 

8th circuit, Joseph F. Dillon, Davenport, Iowa. 
9th circuit, Lorenzo Sawyer, San Francisco, Cal, 


Each circuit is divided into districts. There are five districts in the 
seventh circuit, Indiana constituting one, Illinois two, and Wisconsin 
two. There are in the United States forty-nine districts, in each of 
which there is a district judge, making in all sixty-seven judges in all 
the United States courts. The district courts have exclusive and orig- 
inal jurisdiction in all cases of admiralty and bankruptcy. The district 
and circuit courts have concurrent jurisdiction in all criminal cases, ex- 
cept those which are capital, which are tried by the circuit court. An 
appeal will lie from the discrict to the circuit court when the amount in 
controversy exceeds fifty dollars, except in cases of bankruptcy, when 
it is five hundred dollars. An appeal or writ of error will lic from the 
circuit to the supreme court, when the amount in controversy exceeds 
two thousand dollars. There is no appeal or writ of error from the 
judgment of a district or circuit court in criminal cases. Circuit courts 
have jurisdiction in law and equity, in cases in which the amount in 
controversy exceeds five hundyed dollars, and when the parties are cit- 
izens of different states, one of the parties being a resident of a state 
other than the one in which the suit is pending. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


Toward the latter part of next month will be held at Boston an as- 
semblage of men, whose agency in shaping the destinies of the world, 
whether for good or ill, is far more powerful and decisive than that of 
any other body or class. This asseinblage, which meets, we believe, 
annually, is calied ‘The Teacher’s National Association,” and its ob- 
ject is to discuss and compare the different views and methods of med- 
ern instruction, to adopt the best, and to promote the educational in- 
terests of the country in general. Though these reunions may attract 
less public attention than many others of amore pretentious nature, 
our continued prosperity and healthy progress as a free people — 
mainly on the character of the individuals who compose them. If, 
Montesquieu in his “ sprit du Lotz,” observes, ‘ Despotisms are 
based on terror, republics on virtue and intelligence,” then the school- 
master’s mission in America is a higher one than that of the politician, 
and even of the statesman. It is not only that no nation can long be 
free if iguorant, but no nation can be really g great and strong without 
intelligence. The civilization of a people is “not to be measured by the 
strength of its navy, the size of its army, the splendor of its public 
edifices and the grandeur and magnificence of its monuments, but by 
the condition and number of its schools and the material and social 
position which it assigns to its schoolmasters. Four years ago the 
Paris Siecle iaid bare one of the sorest spots in the French body politic, 
namely, its insufficient and shamefully neglected system of popular 
education. After enumerating some of the honors, dignities and emol- 
uments which France so lavishly bestows on her military and civil ser- 
vants, the Siecle quotes a recent official bulletin stating that “ F. 
schoolmaster, after forty-eight years of service, had been retired with 
sixty-three francs pension.” Sixty-three francs annual reward to a poor 
old man for nearly half a century’s good and loyal service, when age 
and infirmities compel him to retire! While Haussman was spending 
millions upor millions in adorning Paris with splendid squazes and tri- 
‘umphal arches, seventeen centimes per day was all that the Second 
Empire could afford for the support of its superannuated schoolmaster. 
The remark that it was the German schoolmaster who defeated the 
French in the late disastrous war is evidently something more than a 
mere glittering paradox. 

But the case of France is not an isolated one on the other side of the 
Atlantic. In a majority of European states, not even excepting Eng- 
land, the profession which deserves to be renumerated and respected 
above all others has ever fared and still fares the worst. For some in- 
explicable reason, the world appears to owe its benefactors, of whom 
the teacher is one, a grudge. From the earliest times writers have 
considered the schoolmaster a fair mark for the shafts cf their satire. 
While Sydney, Shakespeare, Ben. Jonson, and many more, have had 
their fling at him, how very few ever thought to say a good word in 
his behal:? Even the learned Erasmus, in his “ Encomium on Folly,” 
is not ashamed to caricature him, as one who takes special delight in 
frowning, boxing ears, and striking with the ferule. It was not until 
Lord Bacon entered the lists that he found a defender. After his lord- 
ship had strongly condemned “ the disesteeming of those employments 
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wherein youth is conversant, and which are conversant about youth,” 
distinguished scholars like Dean, Collet, Arnold, Busby and other En- 
glishmen, gradually redeemed the pedagogic character and brought it 
into credit. Walton deemed it no disgrace to have exchanged the du- 
ties of a statesman and ambassador for those of a schoolmaster, whose 
office he considered a “ high and noble one.” In the same ratio as so- 
ciety became more enlightened and intelligence spread among the mas- 
ses, the teacher’s calling gained the resnect of the public. It has of 
late, even grown to be the fashion to talk about the influence of the 
schoolmaster. Grand noblemen, especiaily in France and England, 
even royalty itself, now condescend to lecture on the necessity of pop- 
ular education before lyceums, institutes and associations; but these 
blossoms bear little fruit in monarchica! lands. They are nothing save 
rapid declamations about the teacher’s onerous responsibilities and im- 
portance, for his services still fail to receive adequate compensation. 
Indeed, the familiar complaints of Juvenal at the want of appreciation 
and the scanty pay of the “ doctus Palemon,” are as true to-day as they 
were in those of ancient Rome. In Europe his social status is by nu 
means what it should be, and the wages grudgingly doled out to him are 
often very little above the miserable I’rench pittance. 

An American can, in this respect, point prqudly to his country, 
though even here is room for improvement. While the teachers in 
our publie schools and larger cities hold an honorable and lucrative 
position, those of the rural schools in some portions of the west are 
not quite so well off. Teaching, no maiter whether in towu or out of 
it, is a science of itself. which requires not only intellectual training, 
but experience and undivided devotion. But if those who are qualified 
for the task find that they can command by the exercise of ordinary 
industry a greater compensation in almost any other pursuit of life, 
they will not follow teaching as a regular profession. One result of 
this is that educated men—men best adapted to teach our youth—often 
merely resort to it as a temporary makeshift, and very few good 
teachers are, therefore, to be found in those regions where the remuner- 
ation is inadequate. Now, such parsimony is pennywise and pound 
foolish. Upon the schoolmaster, as much as on the preacher and the 
legislator, depends the future of every community, and no price shoula 
be considered too high, when those fully qualified for an oflice which 
involves a sacred trust may be secured. It is to the schoolmaster that 
we confide our most precious jewels, to give them setting and polish, 
to engrave on them the noblest sentiments and justest conceptions, and 
yet, how rarely people are willing to pay the skillful artificer the value 
of his labor 

As far as the United States are concerned, great progress has been 
made in their educational system and schoo! discipline. On the one 
side, the évigs are no longer so unpleasantly associated with the tree 
of knowledge as they were in the old birching days ; juvenile eyes no 
longer water the dry Greek roots, dug from Attic soil, with tears elic- 
ited by the rattan; the age when the rod exercised supreme sway, and 
the potentate of the school-room had a way of enforcing attention to 
his arguments by appeals to the ears of his subjects, which was decid- 
edly unpleasant, is gone, we hope forever. Physical terrorism, vio- 
lence, and coercion by brute force, are out of date, and moral suasion 
has almost universally superseded them. The schoolmaster himself is 
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no longer that awful being before whom abject littlo slaves used to 
tremble, and 
« Trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face ;”’ 


for the cruel despot, dressed ina little brief authority, is now the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of his young charges.—Jnter- Ocean. 


Official Department. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 

Q. Are two and one half sections of land sufficient to form a school 
district? 

A. This depends upon circumstances. Sixteen hundred acres, di- 
vided into ten farms, would give a fair district, but not a stong one, 
unless the valuation was more than ordinary. 

Q. Ifa district iSformed of territory from two other districts, the 
board of one of which witholds its consent, must the order cf forma- 
tion state that it will take effect in three months, to be legal? 

A. The law fixes the time when it shall take effect, in a case 1ike 
this. Tiiat the order does not bear the endorsement of both boards, 
shows that it takes effect in three months, and not before. Still, it will 
be proper to statein the order, the time when it will take effect. 

(. If only three instead of four notices of a special meeting are 
posted up, is the action of the meeting invalid? 

A. The foundation of a special meeting is the call, which must be 
in all respects as the law requires. The omission of one of the notices 
might leave several voters in ignorance of the meeting. This being 
shown, on appeal, might require the action of the mecting to be set 
aside. 

Q. Ifa special district meeting is called on “ Monday evening, June 
25th,” when the 25th comes on Tuesday, is the action of the meeting, 
if held Mondey evening, invalid? 

A. If all arc aware of the mistake, and all attend, no reason exists 
for calling in question the validity of the proceedings; but if some of 
the voters are misled, and suppose the meeting is to be held on the eve- 
ning of the “ 25th,” it might be a sufficient reason for considering the 
action of the meeting invalid. 

Q. If one of the boards of several towns, who have been petitioned 
to alter a joint district, does not attend the meeting called for the pur- 
pose, and the boards present at tke meeting refuse to take any action, 


1 


will an appeal lie? 
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A. In this case there is simply a failure to get such a meeting as 
could take any legal action. No appeal lies therefore. 

Q. If a clerk is elected for one year, when the unexpired balance of 
the term is two years, is there a vacancy at the end of the year? 

A. The misapprehension on the part of the electors as to the length 
of time he has to serve does not affect the tenure of his office. Being 
nominally elected for one year, or three years when the unexpired bal- 
ance of the term is really two years, does not deprive him of the right 
to serve the two years in the one case, nor give him a right to serve 
three years in the other. The law and the facts of the case determine 
the tenure of his office, and not the apprehension or misapprehension of 
the voters, at the time of voting.! 

4Q. <A school-officer had his house burnt, moved a short distance, on 

his own land, into another house, but in another district ; while he 
was living in the other district, the annual meeting was held and 
another person elected in his place. Subsequently he rebuilt his house 
and moved back into the first district. Can he claim and retain his 
office? 

A. If he lost his residence by moving out of the district, he lost his 
office. Residence depends upon intention, and intention is generally 
susceptible of proof. If the man had no fixed intention of rebuilding 
and moving back, he lost his residence and office. If neither himself 
nor any one for him interposed any objection to the election of an 
officer in his place, and if he had ceased to act in an official capacity, 
the inference is natural that at the time he considered himself as no 
longer in possession of the office. Aa opposite state of facts would of 
course change the case. 

Q. If a district treasurer resigns and the “ clerk accepts the resig- 
nation, while the director dces not,” is a vacancy created? 

A. The law does not require the “ acceptance” of a resignation 
before it can take effect. If a district officer formally resigns, and 
ceases to act, a vacancy is created and should be filled by appoint- 
ment. 

Q. Would the law sustain the election of a woman—a mother and 
resident in the district—as director ? 

A. Perhaps it ought to do so, but at present the policy of our gov- 
ernment proceeds upon the principle that it is administered by men 
alone. There are cases in which women may be appointed to official 
functions, but it was held by our supreme court (Off vs. Smith, 14 
Wis. R., 497), that electors aione can be elected to office. 

Q. Has a district board power, of its own motion to put a lightnin 
rod on the school house? 
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A. This can hardly be considered one of the “ necessary append- 
ages” of the school-house allowed to in section 49, which the board 
may provide without any previous action on the part of the district. 

Q. Has a district board legal power establish the rule of punctual at- 
tendance, at the opening of each session, and is it legal for the teacher 
to inflict punishment for tardiness? 

A. <A board may be held to have this power, under section 52, and 
any rule legaily established by them can be enforced, by appropriate 
penalty. ‘To determine the kind and degree of penalty for tardiness in 
a particular school, requires good judgment. Ifa want of punctuality 
has long prevailed, an opposite habit cannot be introduced at once. 
The people must be educated to it as well as the children, The varia- 
tion of country time-pieces must be taker. into account, and unintentional 
tardiness is not to be treated like an act of wilful disobedience. Teach- 
ers often diminish or destroy their good influence by injudicious and 
undiscriminating severity. The best of all devices to secure punctual- 
ity is to keep a good school. 

(. Incase one of the children of a widow goes to live with an 
uncle, in anuther district, receiving from him board and care, is the 
child entitled to attend school free? 

A. This is one of those cases where there may be doubt as to the 
strictly legal right of the child, but it is always best to give the child, 
if possible, the benefit of the doubt. 

(). Cana parent require the discharge of a teacher because unable 
to teach his child in the “latter part of the Mental Arithmetic?” 

A. if a majority of the board consider the teacher a suitable one 
for the school, no individual parent has the power to demand his dis- 
missal. Charges of general incompetence to teach can be made to the 
county superintendent, who has power to annul a teacher’s certificate, if 
he finds cause, but would hardly do so, in the case supposed. Very few 
teachers are perfect in every branch. 

().. A man who owns land and pays taxes in this district, but lives 
in another, occasionaily sends to school here; has he a right to? 

A. Certainly not. Residence alone confers this right. A man can- 
not have a legal residence in two districts at the same time. 

Q. Is it legal to continue a school, for five-sixths of the five months 
required by law, as an English school, and then make it German, Nor- 
wegian or Swedish school for the remaining sixth part of the time? 

A. <A public school must be an English school, taught in the English 
language, by a teacher who speaks and writes the language with facili- 
ty. (Sections 55 and 102.) Chapter 50 of the general laws of 1869, (p. 
85, school code,) which is 2 concession to districts embracing many cit- 
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izens of foreign birth, and whose vernacular is not English,) authorizes 
no conversion of the school into anything else than an English school. 
If more instruction in a foreign language is Cesired than ean be ob- 


’ it must be obtained in private schools, 


tained in the “ one hour a day,’ 
or otherwise. 

Q. Does the law, which allows one hundred days to be five months, 
require twenty-two days for one month? 

A. The law, as it now stands, regards one hundred days as five 
months, so far as the apportionment of the income of the school fund 
is concerned, but requires twenty-two days as the teacher’s month, 
unless it be otherwise specified in the contract. 

(). Should a teacher’s certificate be annulled for a single act of imis- 
conduct? 

A. This depends upon the nature of the act. Conviction of an in- 
famous crime disqualities fer holding office, and this rule may reasona- 
bly apply to teachers. But a single wrongful act, of a less heinous 
character, may not require the annulment of a certificate. Character is 
not determined by a single act; none are perfect; and some allowance 
must be made for human imperfection. Still, the example of a teacher, 
beyond that of most persons, is important. 

Q. Is it legal for a county superintendent to issue all the third grade 
certificates, at the spring examinations, for six months? 

A. The law gives him power to issue such certificates “ for a less 
period than one year,” but implies—rather than provides—that ordina- 
rily they will be for that term. A superintendent who deems it im- 
portant to raise the standard, at the fall examinations, would be justified 
in limiting the certificates given in the spring to six months. It would 
be reasonable, however, to make en exception, if desired, in the case 
of those who came up to a high standard--say 80 or 90“per cent. 

Q. Ifa town fails to vote a tax, any year, for school purposes, does 
it forfeit its share of the school fund income, that year? 

A. There is no law requiring towns to vote a school tax. They 
have power to do so, at their discretion, ‘in addition to the amount 
required by law to be raised,” that is, in addition to the amount “ the 
board of county supervisors, at their annual meeting, shall estimate 
and determine,” as the sum to be raised in “ each town and ward in 
their county, for the support of common schools.” Zhis sum must 
“not be less than the amount of school moneys apportioned to such 
town or ward by the state superintendent, in his last apportionment,” 
“in addition to any sum any such town or ward may have voted to 
raise,” etc. In other words, what may be voted by the town, and 
what must be levied upon the town, are distinct from each other. 
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ANSWERS TO OLD QUESTIONS. 


2 as, (arty 
68.—Given He 


[We supposed the “ restless spirit ” of this problem had been sufliciently laid, 
but our friend at Reedsburg does not think so, and sends us the following.—Eps.] 

I call it a poor solution of a problem where a person must find the answer by 
some other means in order to solve it. Any one can see the writer must know the 
values of v and y, in the solution published in the March JouRNAL. Suppose the 
numbers were such that they could not be easily guessed, as 546 and 312 instead 
of 11 and 9, then there would be more guessing. To save time in guessing the 
values, I would say get the square roct of the larger one for one value, and the re- 
mainder is the less; then having found the answer the problem can be solved as 
published. —N. Dannow, Reedsburg. 


7) To find the value of 2 and y. 


94.—Correction.—There was an eclipse of the sun, visible at Rome, July 5th, B. 
C. 753, instead of 754, as printed in the last number of the JourNAL. (See page 
285).—L. C. 

What is the circumference of a round acre? 

The square root of the area multiplied by 5 -qitsp=1.12838=the diameter. 
The diameter multiplied by 3.14159=circumference; 160 rods=one acre; 4/160= 
12.64911; 12.64911 x 1.12838=14.2780+ =diameter, 14.273 x 3.14159=44.8399 
reds=circumference.—W. J. Hucies, Ripon. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS—NEW SERIES. 

[Questions 1, 2, 3 and 9, to which new answers are given below, will be found in 
the April, May and June numbers, and need not be repeated.—EDs.| 

“Tt is wrong to do so.” “Wrong” is an adjective, qualifying the phrase “ to do 
so.” “To do so” is an infinitive phrase, used substantively as the subject, and 
represented by the expletive “it.” In the sentence,“ The pipers loud and louder 
blew; the dancers quick and quicker flew;” the words “loud” and “quick” are 
both the same part of speech, viz., adverbs, though the adjective form is used. “ It 
is forty feet high.” “High” is an adjective, qualifying the subject, “it.” “ Forty 
feet” is an adverbial phrase, expressing degree, or, how much, and modifies the 
adjective “high.” “He is aged twenty years.” This is the same construction. 
“Aged” being the adjective attribute, and “ twenty years ” the adverbial phrase, 
telling how aged he is. “It is well worth the money.” The meaning is “it is well 
worthy of the money;” hence, “well” is an adverb, modifying “worthy ” or 
worth, and “worth” is an an adjective, qualifying “it,” and money is the 
object of the preposition “of” understood. ‘“ Whatever is, is right.” A 
complex, declarative sentence; principal clause, “that is right;” subordinate: 
“which is;” = That (thing) which is, is right. “To be, or not to be, that is the 
question.” “To be, or not to be” is an infinitive, independent clause, used sub- 
stantively. “That is the question” is a simple sentence, of which “that” is the 
subject (representing the thought in the preceding phrase), and “is question” the 
predicate.—Miss F. 5. McIntyre, Geneva. 
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11.—Will some one please inform us, through the Jovrnan, if Noah and 
Daniel Webster were related, and if suv, in what way? 

I think there is nothing to show that that they were in any way related what- 
ever.—D. M. 

12.—Given the base of an inclined plane; what must be its altitude, in order 
that a ball may descend down the plane in the 
shortest possible time? 

Let AC be an inclined plane, AB its altitude 
and BC its base. Place BC=a, AB=z, and 


let y=time required for a ball to move from 







A to C. B - 
le +ee 4/161 = , F a+? 
Then y= ¥4* 165. Since y isto be the least possible, ———- 
d = 
ini (a®—a*)dx ana at m : 
minimum. Hence, ~—~~"=0; consequently =a; that is the altitude of the 
wv 


plane=its base —L. CAMPBELL. 

_ 14.—Will some one define “ voice,” (meaning one of the properties of verbs.) 
Some authorities say that “voice ” is a “ property of transitive verbs only,” while 
others say that a few intransitive verbs may take the “ passive voice.” 

“Voice,” as defined by all good authorities, is a property of transitive verbs; 

g propert) 
hence, inwansitive cannot have it. Some intransitive verbs take the form of the 
passive voice, and we think pupils should say, in reference to such words, “ it has 
the form of the passive voice.”—F. B. McINtTYRE. 

[Examples: “I tire of this wearisome work;” or, “lam tired,’ ete. ‘“ Do Imis- 
take, in calling you John ?” or, “ Am [ mistaken,” etc.] 

15.—How many tenses ought there be given to the subjunctive mode? 

Two are suflicient.—In. 

22.—The longest side of a triangle is 150 rods, and each of the other sides 75 

ri nd tl) “3 
rods. Required, the value of the grass at $10 per acre. 

[This is one of those amusements called “catch questions.” We omit several 
answers from parties who did not see the catch —Epnrs. | 

23.—What three figures multi: lied by 2 will produce precisely three? 

11g (composed of three figures), multiplied by 2=5.—C. E, VEEDER, Wonewoe. 

24.— A snake desires to get up a wall 20 feet in height; during the day it climbs 
5 feet, but slips back 4 feet every night; how many days would it take to reach 
the top? 

The snake climbs 5 feet during the day, and slips back 4 feet during the night. 
It therefore gains 1 foot every 24 hours. Hence, it will take it so many days to 
reach the top of the wall; as 1 is contained times in 20; or twenty days of 24hours 
each.—/b. 

Another Answer.—lf the snake climbs 5 feet in a day and slips back 4 feet every 
night; on the morning of the sixteenth day it will be 15 feet from the ground, and 
during the day climbs 5 feet which equals 20 feet; or it reaches the top of the wall 
in 15 days+1 day=16 days.—A. 8. CHLOUPECH, Mossuth. 

Third Answer.—Since he climbs 5 feet every day and falls back 4 feet every 
night, it will take him 16 days to reach the top of the wall—Nancy McDONALD. 
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25. What is the best theory that the interior of the earth is composed of a fiery 
molten mass? : 

The best theory accounting for internal fires, and the melted condition of the 
matter composing the interior of the earth, with which we are acquainted, is that 
which supposes the material of which the earth is composed to have once been in 
an exceedingly soft and plastic condition. We read in Genesis that “In the be- 
ginning, the earth was without form, and void.” The surface gradually acquired 
consistency, and solidity; until at length a crust was formed which has since grad 
ually increased in thickness, and which encloses an interior, fiery, molten mass.— 
C.E.V., Wenewoc. 

Second Answer.—That the interior of the earth is intensely heated is inferred 
from the following fact: in the first piace it has been observed that in all deep 
mines the temperature of the,rock increases one degree Fah. for every fifty or sixty 
feet of descent, after the first one hundred feet. This is true in all parts of the 
world and in every kind of rock. In the next place, water that flows from artesian 
wells increases in temperature with the increase of depth.—Nancy McDONALD. 


27.—Who will send us the names of the Chief and Associate Justices of the 
United States Supreme Court, and the name of the State they reside in, and the 
number and territory of circuit? 

J.W. West, of Juda, sends a reply, but for a fuli answer to this question with 
much additional information, see an article by Mr. ReyNouDs, in this number, 
page 266. 


28.— What are electoral votes, and how are the President and Vice President 
clected? 

An electoral vote is an expression of choice of an elector by tho voice or by : 
written ticket. —A. 8S. CoLtovureck, Mossuth. 

[The writer also gives the provisions of the Constitution as to the election of 
Presidential electors, and the method by which they elect the President and Vice 
President. It seems unnecessary to reprint this, as it may be read in the Constitu- 
tion itself, which is now widely circulated in the State—every school district hav- 
ing or being entitled to receive, six copies on application by the clerk to the State 
Superintendent of Public Iastruction. It is proper to remark, however, that contrary 
to what the Constitution intended, tl.e people at large, and not the electors, deter- 
mine who shall be President and Vice President. The electors, when assembled, 
exercise no discretion of their own, but merely ratify the choice of the nation al- 
ready expressed in their own election, in the several States —EDRs. ] 

A Second Answer—-Electoral votes are votes cast by electors, chosen by the 
States in such manner as the Legislatures may have provided, to elect the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States —C. E. V., Wonevwoce. 


[This respondent also explains the process of electing the President and Vice 
President, as provided in the Constitution, but we omit this portion of his answer, 
for the reasons given above.—Eprs.] 


31.—Is a teacher doing her duty when she disregards the requirements of the 
state and county superintendent and of the School Code in neglecting to exer- 
cise in writing those pupils who read in the second and third readers and who 
study geography, provided she receives the unanimous approval of the pupils and 
their parents? 


A teacher is not doing her duty when she does not comply with the require 
ments of the School Code and the state and county superintendents. I think the 
teacher was not doing her duty when she did not exercise those pupils reading in 
the second and third readers in writing. though I do not think it is necessary for a 
teacher to realize her sense of duty by the approval or disapproval of her actions 
by pupils or parents.—D. M. 
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32.—Which member of the convention which met to form a constitution for the 
State of Wisconsin, has since been Superintendent of Public Instruction? Which 
member now hoids a high public position in the state? 

ELEAZER Roor was a member of the convention to form tke state constitution, 
and also first State Superintendent of Public Instruction, in the years 1848-50. As- 
sociate Justice Orsamus Cole, was also a member of the convention.—J. W. West, 
Juda, and D.M. 


33.—Section 3 of article 2, constitution of the United States, says: “the presi- 
dent shall receive ambassadors and other public minsters.” What does this 
mean? 

I think there can be no misunderstanding respecting the import of the above 
sentence. Ambassadors and public ministers are persons employed by one gov- 
ernment or sovereign to manage or represent its public affairs at the court of 
another. Whenever such are received at the capital of this country it is only by 
the president, and it is his duty to receive them if he wishes to hold relations with 
a foreign country, if not he has the power to refuse to receive them.—D. M. 


34. What class of words are changed in meaning by change accent? 


First answer.—Nouns.—H. Nery, Allea. 
Second answer.—Nouns and verbs.—OLbD Marp and D. M. 


35.—What part of speech is good in the sentence, “ Mary is good.” 
Good is an adjective complementary of the neuter verb is.—D. M. 


36.--In the sentence, “ Mary is exceedingly polite,” how are exceedingly and 
polite to be parsed? 

Polite is an adjective complementary of the neuter verb is, and excedingly is an 
adverb modifying polite.—Zd. 

Other answers, to 35 and 36. 

Good is a verbal noun, the complement of the sentence, and strictly speaking 
an adjunct of the subject. I should parse it as an adnominal word or adjective, 
giving its office in the sentence. In the sentence, “ Mary is exceedingly polite,” 
exceedingly should be parsed as an adverbial word or adverb, adjunct of polite. 
Polite should be disposed of in the same way as “ good.”—OLD Marp. 

Good is an adjective attribute to the sentence, and relates to Mary. “ Exceed- 
ingly” is an adverb, qualifies polite. “ Polite” is an adjective, relates to Mary, 
and is attribute to the sentence —H. Nem. 

39.—Required a frame (of uniform dimensions), for a piece of glass 18 inches 
by 12; the area of the frame must be equal to the glass. What width must the 
frame be? 

Let z=width of frame. There are four squares, a side of each being equal to 
the width, and two times (18+ 12) by the width: therefore— 

Ac?® + 60a=18 x 12=216. 

xv + 1lbe=54. 

a? + 15a + (48)? = 544275 =441, 
e+ 15. ‘ 

—21-1 
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—'T'. Cassin, Milwaukee. 
Let e=width of frame. Then for the entire length of frame we have 60 inches, 
the distance around plate plus 4z the width of frame, which gives in all 60+42, 
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which being multiplied by «(or the width) gives 42?+602=216.1)=square con- 
tents of glass. 
Reducing (1) 2?+152=54. (2) 
Completing square of (2) 4a7+(0)+225=441. (3) 
Extracting root of (3) 2u+15=+27. (4) 
From (4) 22==6. (5) 
From (5) z=5 inches. Answer.—H. NEILL. 
43.—Bound Wisconsin correctly. 
Wisconsin is bounded on the north by Lake Superior, northeast by Michigan, 
east by Lake Michigan, south by Illinois, west by Iowa and Minnesota, or perhaps, 
more properly speaking, by Minnesota, Mississippi river and St. Croix river —D.M. 


44.—What is the average monthly salary of male and female teachers in Wis- 
consin? 

In the State Superintendent’s report for last year, we find that the average wages 
of male teachers, exclusive of cities, to be $41.40, and that of female teachers, 
$27.62. In the cities, the annual salary of mate teachers is $1,053; that of female 
teachers, $367. Presuming thet there are ten months school taught during the 
year (though usually less), the monthly wages of male teachers would be $105.30, 
and of female teachers, $36.70.—Jb. 


48.—Who administered the oath of office to President J. Q. Adams, and who 
were his constitutional advisers? 

The oath of office was administered by Chief Justice John Marshall, and the fol- 
lowing were his cabinet: Henry Clay, Secretary of State; Richard Rush, Secretary 
of the Treasury; James Barbour, Secretary of War; Samuel L. Southard, Secretary 
of the Navy; and William Wirt, Attorney General. The office of Secretary of the 
Interior was afterwards created, and the Postmaster General was afterwards deter- 
mined to be a cabinet officer —Jb. 


49.—Is there a grammatical inaccuracy in question 8, April JouRNAL? 
There is. It ought to read, “ What was, etc.,” instead of “ What is, ete.”—OLD 
MaIp. 


59.—Will some one who has a copy of Townsend’s Civil Government, please 
copy for the Box the names and respective terms of office of the several Chief 
Justices of the United States, as the same, according to answer to Query No. 16, 
to be found on page 296? 

The following is a list of the Chief Justices of the United States from the es- 
tablishment of the Supreme Court in 1789, to 1868, with the dates of appointment: 

1. John Jay, New York, Sept.26, 1789. Resigned. 

2. John Rutledge, South Carolina, July 1, 1795. Mr. Rutledge was appointed 
during the recess of the Senate, presided over the Supreme Court one term, was 
nominated Dec. 10, 1795, and rejected by the Senate. 

3. William Cushing, Massachusetts, Jan. 27,1793. Declined. 

4, Oliver Ellsworth, Connecticut, March 4, 1796. Resigned. 

5. John Jay. New York, re-appointed December 19, 1800. Declined. 

6. John Marshall, Virginia, Jan. 31,1801. Died July 6, 1835. 

7%, Roger B. Taney, Maryland, March 15, 1836. Died 1864. 

8. Salmon F. Chase, Ohio, Dec. 6, 1864.—JZb. 


NEW QUESTIONS. 


[HENRY NEILL, Alloa, sends us & communication, further discussing some former 
gramatical questions, but as he says he “ agrees, or nearly agrees,” with the cther 
gentlemen, B. R. A. and A. O. W., except on one point, we omit all but that point. 
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and give it as a new question, B. R. A., being requested by Mr. Neill to answer. 
—Epnrs.] 

59.—Is a noun, which is attribute or part of the attribute to a sentence, in the 
same case after the verb as the noun to which the attribute relates is before the 
verb; or should it be put by apposition in the same case to the verb. 

60.—In the following sentence which is the principal sentence, and what do the 
the subordinaie sentences limit or modify?: Pigeons fly in such flocks, that they 
often break down branches when they alight.” 

61.—What is the rate of growth of Coral reefs?—G. H. D., Janesville. 

62.—Will some one tell about how long since Corals first commenced their la- 
bors on the peninsula of Florida?—Jb. 

63.—Are Coral formations the secretion of animals or are they the animals them- 
selves?—JD. 

64.—Is a Coral an insect?—Jb. 

65.—Wanted, a list of those whose deeds have caused the people to erect mon- 
uments to their honor; also, to know, if possible, where the monuments stand.— 
T. D., Clinton. 

66.—Should the words, President, Vice President, and Elector, etc., be com- 
menced with capitals when not used in connection with a proper noun ?—Jd. 

67.—Is the word earth, meaning the world, a proper noun?—ZJb. 

68.—Is the number of hours during which school is taught in a day uniform 
throughout the United States?—Jb. 

69.—Has England, Scotland, Ireland, or France a system of compulsory educa- 
tion? 

70.—Who can give the percentage of illiteracy in Prussia, Austria, Turkey, Spain, 
Italy, France, England and Scotland? Also of the native born in the Northern 
States? 

71.—What States have adopted laws of compulsory attendance of school ?—Nora 
C. Waters, Portage City. 

72.—When and where was the art of printing invented ?—Jb. 

73.—Are the degrees of latitude longer at the poles than at the equator? How 
measured, by an angle at the centre of the earth, or by an arc on the circumference? 
—A. CRAVEN, Madison. 

74.—Does the best authority inform us that the sponge belongs to the animal or 
vegetable kingdom?—D. Mowry, Windsor. 

73.—What causes civilization?—Jb. 

76.—-When, where, and by whom was gold first discovered in the United States. 
—Ib. 

77.—What kind of physical education is best adapted for introduction into our 
common schools?—Jb. 

78.—What methods of instruction will most successfully lead pupils to original 
investigation?—Jb. 

79.—Were John, John Quincy, and Charles Francis Adams in any way related, 
if so, how?—Zb. 

80.—What are some of the most common terms taken from other languages and 
used in our own? What is their meaning in English?—J0. 

81.—What are the names of the persons who are and have been members of the 
Cabinet under the present Administration?—Jb. 

82.—A box of glass contains fifty square feet. How many panes in a box, each 
pane being 6 by 8 inches.—Jb. 
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£3.—Correct the following sentences and assign your reasons for doing so: 
“This is a ten foot pole.” “Cedaris not so hard, but more durable than oak. 
“ My being sick was the cause of my beingabsent.”” “To the first man who would 


” 


rebel death was threatened.” —ZJb. 

84.—What is the name and official title of the ruler of each country in Europe, 
and its form of government.—Jb. 

85.—What is the best method of teaching beginners the Multiplication Table? 
—OLD MAIn. 

86.—What is the best method for teacbing Notation?—Z). 


$7.--Is a woman's voice fitted to teach all the general divisions of Elocution—Jb. 


88.—Will some one please inform us through the Journal, of the best work 
on Natural Philosophy ?—Jo. 

89.--Does one of the six Constitutions of Wisconsin, furnished to each district, 
belong to the teacher at the close of the term?--Jd. 


SCRAPS. 
CONTRIBUTED BY “ PEN.” 

9. Dearer than Gold—In our time the human hair is dearer than gold, one 
ounce of the finest golden-hued hair costing $25. 

10. Zhe Wars of France—That the French, in spite of many assertions to the 
contrary, are an eminently warlike nation, will be seen in the following statistics: 
In the 14th century, France had 45 years of war; of these, 5 were spent in civil 
and 38 in foreign wars ; 15 were prosecuted in foreign lands and the rest in France, 
and 14 battles of note (Cuurtray, Crecy, Poitiers, etc.) took place. Inthe 15th cen- 
tury 71 years were devoted to war, 18 in civil and the rest in foreign. Among the 
11 notable battles were those of Azincourt, Castiflon, Monthery, Guinegate. The 
16th century, one of the bloodiest on record, 85 years were spent in the prosecution 


of civil and foreign wars, the former occupying the space of 33 years! 27 battles 


of distiaction (Marignan, Pavia, St. Quentin, ets.) weve fought. In the 17th cen- 
tury, France had 17 years of civil and 52 of foreign wars (=69), with 39 battles. 
From 1700 to 1800, 58 years of war (7 of civil and 51 of foreign) broke down the 
rotten throne of the Bourbons, while the best blood of France flowed in 93(!) bat- 
tles. A resume for the 500 years shows that about 80 were spent in civil, and 246 
in foreign wars, with a total of 184 battles ! 

11. Present Hxtent of Anthropophagy.—lf there are any readers of this journal, 
who thinks that cannibalism has (at least nearly) disappeared from the face of our 
earth, and that our missionaries are pursuing an easy vocation, let them read the 
statements concerning modern man-eaters. The following figures will give an ap- 
proximate idea of the present extent of this horrid practice. According to R. 
Andree, the various nations, or tribes, that practice anthropophagy, are, in Africa, 
the Battas, 200,000; the Camnibals of the delta of the Niger, 100,000; the Fan 
tribe, 80,000; the troglodytes (cave inhabitants) of Bassento, 10,009; the Niam- 
miams, 500,000; in South America there are about 3,000 cannibals; in Australia, 
50,000, and in Polynesia, 1,000,000—a total of nearly 2,000,000 human beings who 
consider it a religious duty to kill and devour their fellow men. 


12. Wine in Paris.—Paris consumes eight million gallons of wine per month, 
or about one hundred million gallons per annum; yet there is less drunkenness in 
Paris than in any other city of the same or evep a much lesser rank, as the cheap- 
ness of light French wiaes diminishes the demand for other and more ardent drinks. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

As has been thoroughly announced, the Association will hold its Twentieth An- 
nual Session, in this city, commencing Tuesday evening, July 8, and closing Thurs- 
day evening, the 11th. The Examination for State Certificates will commence, it 
will be remembered, on Monday evening, at 7 o’clock. Its continuance and close, 
will of course be goverred by circumstances. 

Our prominent teachers have thus a double motive for being present at this 
gathering. We do not think it unfortunate, that to make a little journey and 
spend a few days in accomplishing this, will be attended with a little expense. 
We do not value that which “costs us nothing,” and it is apt to do us little good. 
Come, then, teachers, in good numbers. Come and be measured, in the examina- 
tion. If you do not quite come up to the mark this year, you will next, perhaps. 
You will get credit, as far as you go. Come and work as well as listen, at the 
Association. The Programme, which we present again below, is judicious and 
practical, and its very perusal is instructive. We bespeak then for the Associa- 
tion, a large, earnest and working attendance of our spirited and progressive 
teachers. 

PROGRAMME. 
General Meeting, Assembly Chamber, Tuesday Evening, July 9th. 
7.50. Introductory “xercises. 
8.00. Lecture—J. H. Twombly, D. D., Madison. 
Wednesday Morning, July 16th. 
9.00. Opening Exercises. 
9.15, President’s Address—Samuel Shaw. 
9.45. Appointment of Committees ; Proposed Amendment nf Constitution ; Busi- 
ness. 
10.00. Educational Intelligence—Two-minute verbal repocts. 
10.50. Recess. 
10.40. Essay—‘* Woman’s Wages for Teaching,” Martha A. Terry. 
11.00. Discussion—A. ¥. North, Ella Stewart. 
High School Section, at Senate Chamber—W. D. Parker, Chairman. 
11.50. Self Reporting by Pupils—W. C. Ww hitford. 
11.50. Discussion—* Rhetorical E Xercises ” Aibert Salisbury, W. W. Freeman. 
12.20. Paper—*< School Economy,” W. D. Parker. 
12.35. Discussion—J. K. Purdy, H. A. Hobart. 
Intermediate and Primary Section, at Assembly Chamter—Robert Graham, Ch’n. 
1.30. Essay—* The Child,” Mrs. 1. E. G. Arey. 
11.50. Discussion—“'The Kindergarten,” J. Q. Emery, A. Earthman. 
12.20. Model Drill in Numbers—Anna W. Moody. 
12.35. Discussion—“ Arithmetic,” Robert Graham, Duncan McGregor. 
General Meeting, Wednesday Evening, July 10th. 
7.30. Report of Committee on County Academies—A. Earthman. 
8.00. Conscience and Culture—Rev. J. L. Dudley, Milwaukee. 
Thursday Morning, July 11th. 
9.00. Opening Exercises. 
9.15. Business. 
9.30. The Mental Faculties Neglected in School, T. C. Chamberlin, 
9.45. Discussion—“ Course of Study,” Alexander Kerr, C. F. Viebahn. 
10.20. Reading—S. S. Rockwood. 


10.30. Recess. 

10.40. General Discussion—* To what extent should the Bible be used in Schools?’ 
Samuel Fallows, Oliver Arey, M. Montague. 

11.10. Election of Officers, etc. 
3—[Vot. II.—No. 7.] 
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High School Section. 
11.30. Have we a State School System ?—G. S. Albee. 
11.50. Discussion—W. H. Chandler, B. M. Reynolds. 
12.20. Frequent Exaainations of Scholars—George Beck. 
12.35. Discussion—H. H. Drury, E. Marsh. 


Intermediate and Primary Sectéon. 

11.30. Essay, “The Country Teacher ”—Mrs. I. N. Stewart. 
11.50. Discussion, ‘‘ How to Improve Mixed Schools ”—J. B. Pradt, A. O. Wright. 

12.20. Model Drill, “ Only a Kernel of Corn ”—C. H. Allen. 
2 30. Discussion, “Oral Instruction for Children ”’*—D. E. Gardner, I. N. Stewart. 


General Meeting, Thursday Evening, July 11th. 
7.30. Reports of Committees—Business. 
8.00. Reunion. 


W. A. De La Matyr will take charge of the music. 


STEAMERS AND Horens.—'The railroad companies of the northwest having en- 
tered into a compact which precludes any reduction of passenger fares, the Execu- 
tive Committee is unable to announce the usual arrangements with them. 

The Goodrich steamers will carry teachers towards Madison at full fares, and 
will return them free on the Association certificate of membership, vntil July 14th. 

The Northwestern Union Packet Company will carry teachers holding vouchers 
of the Executive Committee, towards Madison, at half fare, and will return them 
on the Association certificate of membership, at half fare, until July 14th. 

Members of the Association will be entertained as follows: Private boarding 
houses $1.00 to $1.50 per day, on application at the Assembly chamber; Vilas 
House, $2.00 per day; Railway Hotel, $2.00 per day; Park Hotel, 2.50 per day. 

In the names presented in the programme of exercises of the Association, the 
teachers of the State will find a guarantee of a profitable gathering, and a cordial 
invitation is extended to all persons who are interested in education, to attend the 
meeting and participate in the exercises 

SAMUEL Si Aw, Pres. Assoc., Berlin. 
WARREN D. PARKER, Chm. Ex. Com., Janesville. 


STATE UNIVERSITY. 

The Commencement Exercises of the State University were of a superior char- 
acter. The largest classes ever graduated from its halls, went out this year, twen- 
ty-five students having completed the course in Philosophy, ten in Arts, and twen- 
ty-nine in Law—sixty four in all. 

The addresses of Mrs. A. C. Arnold, Miss Jennie Muzzy, Philip Eden, Horace 
M. Wells, John C. Keefe, Lewis M. Fisher and Elmer H. Craig, deserve special 
mention, though all the addresses were well written and to the point. 

Mr. Craig, son of the former able and well remembered Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, acquitted himself admirably. He had the first honor oration of the 
class, corresponding to the usual valedictory oration. He justly deserved it for his 
high scholarship and ability as a writer. He intends making journalism his profes- 
sion—a right and worthy choice. He will bring to the discharge of its responsible 
duties, a mind analytic and rigidly logical in its workings, yet keenly alive to the 
beautiful ; well stored with valuable knowledge and open to the reception of truth 
from all quarters. We wish him the most abundant success. 

Whatever objections may have been entertained against the co-education of the 
sexes by the friends of the University, are rapidly disappearing. The ladies on 
all occasions, in the class-room and in public exhibitions, have won general praise. 
They have exhibited thoroughness in study, modesty of deportment, calmness 
and self-possession, in all the trying exercises of examination and commencement. 

M. P. JEweTr?, LL.D., the first President of Vassar College, and the main pro- 
jector of that noble institution of learning, a gentleman of wide experience as an 
educator of ladies, in behalf of the Board of Visitors expressed himself as highly 
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pleased with the plan of co-instruction. In an address to the Regents of the Uni- 
versity, which was full ef weighty thought and felicities of expression, he ac- 
knowledged himself to be recently converted to the system, but most fully con- 
verted. We wish the whole State of Wisconsin could have listened to his words. 

President TwombLy and the Faculty are to be congratulated upon the bright 

present and the brighter future of the University. 
THE UNIVERRITY OF WISCONSIN AND GRADED SCHOOLS. 

Our teachers will see by the notice in the last JoURNAL, and by the circular sent 
broadcast over the State by President TWoMBLY, the studies and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Faculty for the admission into tle University of graduates of 
graded schools. We think no teacher or pupil can find fault with them. A high 
standard of requirement is demanded, and yet not so high as to prevent many 
schools, within the year, from sending up their proper quota of students. 

The only fear expressed as to the practical working of the system, was that stu- 
dents imperfectly prepared would crowd the halls of the University. This diffi- 
culty is fully guarded against by the kind of examination required, and the in- 
spection of the examination papers by the Faculty of the University. Several 
students will enter, the coming fall, from the more advanced schools of the State. 

THE PRESS AND THE UNIVERSITY. 

A noticeable event, in its bearings upon education, was the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Editorial Association of the state, atthe capitol. A special and success- 
ful effort was made to bring about a better acquaintance between the editorial fra- 
ternity and the University. In times past,as mentioned by Prof. Sterling, in his 
speech to the editors at Devil’s Lake, there has been a little coldness perhaps, or 
misunderstanding. We think this is all explained by the fact that a University 
cannot be created by act of Legislature, but must grow. The gentlemen of the 
Press are evidently well satisfied that it 73 growing, and that it has got to be some- 
thing more than the “ Madison High School.” 

From a multitude of kindly notices, we extract the following from the Beloit 
Free Press: 

“The programme of the Convention was so arranged as to enable the members 
of the Association to be present at the commencement exercises of the State Uni- 
versity. On Monday evening, Dr. J. L. Dudley, of Milwaukee, delivered, before 
the Literary Societies, an address upon the subject of “ Mental Hospitality,” which 
was characterized by much originality of thought, and by very comprehensive 
views. Indeed, in the conception of a certain class of very excellent people, no 
doubt Dr. Dudley’s liberality of sentiment extended even to the confines of heresy; 
which, for the sake of that worthy set of folks, is much to be regretted. 

“ Tuesday afternoon was devoted to the exercises of the ladies’ graduating class. 
The essays of this class, five in number, were all indicative of the closest thought, 
and the most thorough culture on the part of the graduates ; and although the As- 
sembly Chamber was crowded with citizens and strangers, the young ladies ap- 
peared upon the platform and read their productions with the utmost self-posses- 
sion and modesty of demeanor. 

“The exercises of the young gentlemen graduates took place on Wednesday. 
The orations embraced a great variety of subjects, and were distinghished by un- 
common originality and vigor of thought. A striking feature of these exercises 
was their brevity—the entire programme being carried out with the greatest 
promptitude and precision. Including prayer, the delivery of twenty-four ora- 
tions, the conferring of seventy-two degrees, and the performance of seven pieces 
of music, the entire exercises occupied only two hours and three-quarters. The 
graduates were Jimited to four minutes, and their orations were models of concise- 
ness and force. In short, from the manner in which, without exception, the grad- 
uates acquitted themselves, it is evident that the State University has this year 
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reached a higher standing, and a much greater degree of efficiency, than it has 
ever before attained. President Twombly is a gentleman of very genial manners 
and great liberality of sentiment, united with uncommon executive ability, and 
the entire Faculty is composed of men who are eminently qualified for their 
work, and who are deeply interested in the progress and usefulness of the institu- 
tion with which they are connected. With respect to the position and claims of 
the State University we design to say more hereafter.” 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION--EXCURSION FOR TEACHERS TO 
BOSTON. 


As our readers already know, the next annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be held in the city of Boston, on the 6th, 7th and 8th days 
of August. We gave the programme of exercises Jast month. 

Appropos to this gathering, Hon. J. L. Prckarp, City Superintendent of Schools, 
of Chicago, writes us that he has made a special arrangement for his teachers to 
go east at reduced fare, and that Wisconsin teachers and school officers, and their 
families, can avail themselves of the privilege. The route is by the Grand Trunk 
Railway, from either Chicago or Milwaukee. Parties may go all the way by rail 
from Chicago, or they can go by boat to Sarnia. From Milwaukee they may take 
the Grand Haven route to Sarnia, or go all the way by boat to the same place. 
Excursionists may buy tickets for Boston or Portland, as they prefer. Fare for 
round trip $32.00. 

Upon personal application, or by letter, (return stamp enclosed.) Mr. PICKARD will 
furnish the applicant with a card, which will entitle the holder to purchase the 
tickets, which will be good from July 1 to September 15. 

The return pass must be secured by the party in whose name the ticket is fur- 
nished. The tickets and return passes can be prccured in Milwaukee. 

We trust a goodly number of those who represent the educational interests of 
the Badger State may be able to avail themselves of this opportunity to see some- 
thing of Her Majesty’s “ Dominion,” as well as of New England and the “ Hub.” 
The route is attractive, and embraces a great variety of fine scenery. The long 
time allowed admits of side excursions, as for instance, from Toronto to Niagara 
Falls; or from Montreal (if the Portland route is chosen) to Quebec and to the 
Saguenay river; or again from the appropriate point in New Hampshire to the 
White Mountains. 


BOOK TRADE OF CHICACO. 

Chicago has long been noted for its book-stores. The oldest, largest and best 
known of these is the establishment so long managed by 8. C. Griags & Co. The 
style of the firm has been changed to JANSEN, McCLure & Co. Messrs. JANSEN 
and McCLurG have long been connected with the house, and been chief contribu- 
tors to its energy and success. The other member, Mr. F. B. Siri, has been 
with them since 1862. The intimate connection of the bock trade with education- 
al interests, prompts us to quote some account of this house from the Chicago 
Tribune: 

“ For nearly twenty-four years the name of S.C. Griggs & Co., booksellers and 
stationers, has been prominently connected with the educational interests and the 
intellectual advancement of the Northwest. On the first day of April that firm 
was dissolved; but the business of the house will go on with a wider influence, 
and it is believed with greater success, for’ the men who for years past have con- 
tributed most to its prosperity, have now the entire control of its affairs. 

“For the present they will remain at 607 Wabash avenue, formerly the beautiful 
home of Mr. Jansen, where the October fire drove them; but in due time their 
friends will find them in more commodious quarters. Of course, their extensive 
stock is entirely new. In a stroll through their establishment, one will see literal 
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ly cords of school books, comprising the lists of all the publishers in this country. 
The most elegant gift books published in this country andin Europe, selected with 
the most exquisite taste, are in large variety; while all standard historical, literary, 
scientific and other works will be found in abundance. Blank-books and papers of 
all varieties, and general stationery, receive special attention. Pearl spring cap, 
letter and note, are a brand owned by this house, and are specially commended to 
the public. All orders for books or stationery from country customers and dealers 
will be filled as carefully and at as cheap rates as if purchasers were present. 

“Tt may be safely said the book-stores of a great commercial centre are a correct 
index of the taste and the intellectual culture of the people of the country that 
surrounds it, and for this reason Chicago has always pointed with honest pride to 
her book-stores. For years past they have been at least equal to the largest and 
best in the country. “The public may rest assured that this, really our oldest house, 
will always realize the highest anticipations of the cultivated intellectual people 
of our city and of the entire Northwest.” 


NOTES OF INSTITUTES. 

Prof. ALLEN has sent us his last batch of Notes, fer the season, but not the 
“trout” from Barron county, as promised. We think it behooves him to “rise to 
explain.” 

NEILLSVILLE, Clark County, June 11 to 15.—Arrived at Neillsville after a hard 
ride for twelve or fifteen miles, on Monday forenoon. Organized the Institute on 
Tuesday morning with a smali attendance, even for Clark County. The hard rains 
have rendered the roads nearly impassable, and instead of being held at a time 
wheu those coming from a distance could reach Neillsville comfortably, it was 
quite the reverse. Supt. SmitH (who, by the way, proves to be an old acquaint- 
ance from Washington County,) was on hand, but affirmed that the iadies from 
his locality could not take the six miles of mud necessary to reach the stage with 
him. The teachers in attendance worked well, and the evening lectures were well 
attended, and nothing but general good feeling prevailed, although the school- 
house was somewhat heated. Enrollment, 15. 

May Ladd a word of the geography of Clark county ? Much to my surprise it is one 
of the finest counties for farming purposes in the State. From what I saw, and 
learned from others, I am satisfied that at no very distant day it will be filled with 
thrifty and prosperous farmers. A large portion of the county is covered with 
heavy, hard timber, with a heavy clay loam, and soil so deep as to be well-nigh in- 
exhaustible; and being abundantly watered, it is remarkably well adapted to graz- 
ing purposes. Iwas told that the tame hay crop last year, notwithstanding the 
drought, averaged 14 tons to the acre. 

A few years will make a vast difference in the school interests in the county, 
which are already looking up. Let Neillsville set them a pattern in a good, com- 
modious school-house and a properly graded school. 

Rice LAKE MILs, Barron County, June 18 to 22.—Leaving Menomonie, Monday 
morning, we started northward for a trip which was variously estimated at from 
fifty to eighty miles. At eight o’clock in the evening we found ourselves at the 
foot of lake Chetek, a distance of about fifty miles. Ilere we laid up for the night 
and slept under the “ blue canopy.” An early start Tuesday morning brought us 
to Rice Lake Mills, at 9:15, notwithstanding a heavy rain storm from which we 
found no escape. Here we found Superintendent Finley, with eight teachers. 
They had reached the lake the same morning, but at the unseasonable hour of 2 
A.M. At 10 o’clock we fell to work. The teachers were all young, but seemed to 
be earnest, and anxious for information. A few more came in, and on Wednesday 
we reached the “ Baker’s dozen” promised; which I think is quite creditable to 
Barron County, with its twelve schools—Webster’s fanciful derivation of the term 
(which see) to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Through the liberality of Messrs. KNAPP, Stout & Co., and administered by the 
kindness of Mr. W. HELLER (to whom personally and officially, many thanks), the 
teachers were all entertained free of charge; taking their meals in the eating- 
house and rooming in a large, commodious and well-furnished hotel, which the 
company have just erected, but which is not yet furnished with cooking apparatus. 
An Institute in the wilderness of Barron Was a novelty, and the “natives’’ looked 
on, ata distance. By the term natives, 1 mean the Aborigenes, of whom many 
specimens was here seen, in almost all stages of civilization, except drunkenness, 
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and of that we saw none. In addition to entertainment, we were furnished with a 
seated assembly room inthe new hotel. Enrollment, 13. 

You seem, Mr. Ediior, to have misapprehended an expression in my previous 
“notes.” If you will read critically, you will discover that it was “notes of trout ” 
that were promised, and not trout. If any one supposes much trouting can be 
done, riding full seventy miles through the woods, much of the way with an wn- 
grubbed road, holding a four days’ Institute, and returning, all in one week, and 
not trespassing on the Sabbath, let him try tt. 

Nevertheless we did persuade some of the finny beauties from their lurking 
places. The bites were more numerous and more severe than the catches, for mos- 
quitoes and deer flies do abound in Dunn and Barron counties. Had a few hours 
—from 3.30 to 7 A. M.—at Menomonie, catching pickerel, also a little of the same 
at more seasonable hours, in Rice lake. Returned to the World, drowned and 
scarred. Of the geography, of the magnificent lumbering operations of K. 8. & 
Co., of the enjoyment and philosophy of the log drive, and of many other things 
of interest, want of time and space forbid me to speak. 


MILWAUKEE Hicu Scrnoon.--We had the pleasure of paying a somewhat brief 
visit to this school the other day, and of finding it in most excellent condition. 

Prof. PICKARD, with the aid of his able assistants, is making the school attain a 
place among the foremost High Schools of the State and country. Eighty students 
are pursuing the Latin language, and several the Greek. Thorough attention is 
paid to the English branches, special stress being laid upon the so-called primary 
studies. Milwaukee may well feel proud of her justly popular High School. 

Tor APPORTIONMENT.—The sum of $163, 268.43, has been apportioned upon 
418,637 school children, between four and twenty years of age, that being the 
number (after all corrections were made) returned from the districts that main- 
tained school not less than five months during the school year ending August 31, 
1871. The ratio is 39 cents per scholar, being the same as in the apportionment 
made a year ago. 


Back NuMBERS WANTED.—We wish to obtain a few copies of the January, 
February, March, and especially of the April number, of this year, to supply parties 
who wish for one or more of them. Any of our friends having one or more of 
these numbers to spare, will confer a favor by sending them to us—particularly 
that for April. 


Gducafional Snfelligence. 


CENERAL. 

NEW HAVEN.—Last month we visited one of the New Haven Public Schools to 
witness the method of instruction pursued by Prof. B. JEPson, instructor of vocal 
music in the schools of that city, and author of a Progressive Series of Lessons 
prepared especially for common schools. We were highly delighted with the 
method practiced ard the results secured by it. The youngest child in the pri- 
mary department was taught to sing by note, and become a leader for the rest of 
the primary scholars. The intensest interest was awakened among the little folks 
during the exercises. As we went through the higher departments more difficult 
pieces were sung, and in the highest, the most difficult with great ease and har- 
mony. We believe the system taught by Prof. Jepson to be among the best that 
have come to our knowledge, and to be admirably adpied to the needs of all our 
public schools. It is in extensive use in the east and should be in the west. Porf. 
Jepson’s Lesson-Books are for sale by Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
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New York.—In company with Prof. HW. Jones of the Lawrence University we 
made a tour through the different departments of the Normal School for girls in 
the city of New York. Our notes being mislaid we cannot give the full account 
we intended of the workings of this school. There were nearly a thousand pupils 
in attendance, instructed by a corps of about fifty teachers. The recitations in 
some of the classes were very good, in others not more than ordinary. One of the 
finest buildings in New York city is being erected for this school. 

ILLITERACY-—The report of the National Eureau of Education for 1871 shows 
that throughout the Union there are 5,660,074 persons over 10 years of age who 
cannot write, neurly six persons (5.7) in every hundred in the Northern States, and 
thirty out of the hundred inthe Southern. It is impossible to conceive the full ef- 
fect of this inexcusable mass of ignorance—the errors, the vice, the wrongs that 
must flow from it. The State suffersin its laws from the want of intelligence in 
choosing legislators; it suffers by reascn of the inability of the ignorant to provide 
for their own personal wants; it suffers vastly by the crime which accompanies ig- 
norance, and which intelligence would in a large measure prevent. The state is 
therefore justified in providing for the education of the masses, and in giving effi- 
cacy to the provision by a measure of compulsory education. It is a protection 
the state needs, to save from dire evils, which otherwise would increase in alarm- 
ing ratio. The education of the entire people is the safety of the State.— Charlotte 
Republican. 

INCAPABLE OF ORDINARY INSTRUCTION.— From the census returns as to the num- 
ber and whereabouts of the blind, deaf and dumb, idiotic and insane in the Uni- 
ted States, it appears that there are 20,320 blind persons in this country, of whom 
11,343 are males, and 16,966 are whites. The aggregate number of blind in this 
state, as returned, is 187. In the United States there are 141 blind persons who 
have lived more than a century. Of those who are deaf and dumb the census re- 
ports 16,205; of these 8,916 are males, and 14,967 are whites. Wisconsin furnish- 
es 297 of this number. From the returns it appears that the deaf and dumb do 
not attain to the great age that many of the blind seem to have reached. The 
whole number of insane persons is reported at 37,582; of these 18,174 are males, 
and all but 1,822 are whites; 673 of these afflicted persons are found in our 
own state. Only 7 centenarians are found among the insane inthis country. The 
census puts the number of idiots at 24,527, of whom 14,485 are mules. 

The negroes have a much larger representation in this class of unfortunates, than 
in any other; of the above aggregate 3,188 are blacks and mulattoes. The num- 
ber of idiots in this state is 318; 32 areover forty years old, and 5 only in the United 
States have seen a hundred unhappy years. Of the blind, deaf and dumb, insane 
and idiotic, the net number is 98,454. There are a few who are afflicted in more 
ways than one: 96 are blind and deaf and dumb; 75 of the blind are insane; 105 
of the idiots are blind; 7 poor wretches are blind, deaf, dumb and insane, and 11 
of the idiots are also blind, deaf and dumb. 


TrExAs.—This state regulates the salaries of its teachers in its public schools 
by law, as follows: ‘“ Holders of third-class certificates are to receive seventy-five 
dollars; of second-class certificates, ninety dollars; and of first-class certificates, 
one hundred and ten dollars. Principals of schools are to receive from one hund- 
red and twenty-five to one hundred and fifty dollars per month. The law also 
compels all minors between the ages of six and eighteen to attend school at least 
four months in the year, and imposes a fine for truancy.” This, we take it, is a 
sensible thing to do, and a just thing. No difference in salaries on account of sex, 
the matter being placed entirely on a qualification basis,as is shown by the cer- 
tifficates. The remuneration is also liberal, compared with that paid in the more 
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enlightened states. And as for the truancy clause, no wiser thing was ever done 
than to punish voluntary absence from school with a fine. It relieves teachers 
from a vast amount of trouble and responsibility that does not belong to them, 
and places it on the shoulders of those who ought to bear it. Texas is beginning 
in the right place to institute reform, and older states may follow her example with 
profit.” 

FEMALE Epucarion.—The forty-fourth annual report of the Chauncey Hall 
School, Boston, gives the following bit of comfort to the young ladies: 

Our experiment of educating the sexes together is entirely successful. The girls 
are, or have been members of all the different classes of the school, and their pro- 
ficiency is fully equal to that of boys of the same age in all the departments of 
study. ‘They were prepared for presentation to college last summer; but the col- 
leges in the vicinity not being opened to them their entrance has been delayed. 
One will enter the University of Michigan next summer, and others are fitting for 
the same institution. We believe that our school is the only one in Boston, public 
or private, where girls can join regularly organized classes in preparation for col- 
lege or other higher institutions of learning. 

And as the following circular will show, the young ladies belonging to the “ first 
families ” of Boston have now an opportunity of fitting themselves for entering the 
colleges whose portals are open to them: 

It is proposed to form a class for special instruction of women, in those branches 
required by our first-class colleges. All women desiring to join such a class, or 
wishing to obtain further information in regard to it, are invited to meet at the 


oO 


rooms of the New England Women’s Club, No. 2 Tremont Place, Boston. Those 
unable to attend in person may communicate their wishes by writing to the secre- 
tary of the committee, Lucia M. Peabody, Roxbury, Mass. 

Corporat PuNISHMENT.—The Washington (D. C.) Board of Education are se- 
riously debating the question of corporal punishment. The members appear to 
be about equally divided on the question; half of them thinking that the parents 
should apply the birch, while the other half agree with “Pete Jones,” that the 
only means of imparting knowledge is by a liberal use of the rod. <A series of 
resolutions introduced at a recent meeting provide: first, that punishment shall 
only be inflicted after school has been dismissed; secondly, that another teacher 
shall always be present; thirdly, a report must immediately be sent to the sub- 
board, stating “ the name and age of pupil, nature of offense, the instrument, ex- 
tent and severity of the punishment, apparent effect produced and the name of the 
witness present.” The clause “apparent effect produced,” is for the benefit of the 
physician of the board probably. No wonder the members immediately passed 
resolutions of condolence after giving birth to such a ridiculous muss. 


An INDIAN TEACHER.—An aboriginal knight of the birch thus writes to an In- 
dian agent at Lake Superior, who says, “appreciating the full force of the reasons 
above given, and another too apparent to need mention, I have notified the teacher 
that his services can be spared.” 

“Great many time I teach all through the week if I thing they come I will do 
for the best, but I will quete after the next payement. I have three good reasons 
for, 1. lam too old. 2. [don’t do any progress. 3, I have two daughter in age to 
maried there are no choice here so I will leve the place, because I don’t want In- 
dian for son inlaw. * * * * All thoses children as very hard head, and theirs 
parens don’t care any for Education.” 

JAPAN.—An order has just been received by C. C. Chatfield & Co., New Haven, 
Conn., for a supply of “ Barker’s Chemistry ” for the higher institutions of learning 
in that Empire. It is a well deserved compliment to the eminent author, who is 
one of Yale’s most distinguished Professors. 

















